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| the Pterodactyl 


that helped make cars go 


ETROLEUM was formed in the earth’s crust millions 
of years ago. Scientists believe it came from strange 
prehistoric vegetables and from the bodies of the great 

reptiles that then roamed and flew over the earth. 


When it was finally discovered, people didn’t know what to do 
with the oily, sticky liquid. They tried 
it for healing the sick and 
embalming the dead. 


Kerosene was made 
from it for the lamps 
people used before electric lights. 


Then came the automobile. And gasoline, 
which is made from petroleum, had to 
be improved greatly before automobiles 


could be developed very far. 


So, as part of their plan of making more and better things 
for more people, General Motors set out to find how gasoline 


could be made better. 


In GM’s laboratories, scientists have watched motor fuels 
burning inside engines through quartz windows. They’ve ana- 
lyzed the elements in burning gasoline by studying the light 
with a special spectrograph — they’ve even analyzed invisible 


light rays with special equipment they invented. 


Out of such studies men have learned more and more 
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about what makes cars go. 


GM’s research showed how to make 
anti-knock gasoline and how to in- 
crease the octane rating or power of 

gasoline. GM developed crankcase 
ventilation to air out metal- 
ealing vapors and gases in- 


side engines. And GM’s fuel 





studies helped produce modern high-powered engines. 





These are just a few examples of the many ways in which GM 
works on improving motoring, not just cars—of how GM has 
helped turn the uncertain automobiling of Grandfather’s day 
into the pleasure of modern driving. 


And GM is still plugging away at the job of making cars 
better and better. 


This is just one more reason why GM gives so much in good 
motoring. It’s just one more reason why, when you hear folks 
talking about cars, you’ll hear them agree that General Motors 


gives more value. 
FOR MORE PEOPLE” 


(; “MORE AND BETTER THINGS 
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Gives More Value 
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On the Air: HENRY J. TAYLOR, Monday and Friday evenings, over 
350 Mutual stations, coast to coast. Hear him! 
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How The American Dream 


contrasts—searing heat biting cold. It was 
vast and challenging, this heartland, great in 
promise for a strong, enduring, patient people. 


Soon there were well-established Scan- 

dinavian settlements in Illinois, Texas, and 
Iowa. But it was when they came to Minnesota 
in the ‘70's that these Northern people truly 
found their homeland. Here was a land that 
matched their spirit; a titan of a land with 
bounteous blessings to bestow on those with 
the endurance to wrest a living from it. The 
Scandinavians cleared the land and broke the 
prairie to the plow. They laid the railroads 
and felled the forests. In creaking trains of Red 
River ox carts, they made their way into the 
great valley where the bonanza wheat crops 
soon would grow. They dug rich ore from the 
Mesabi Range, and established dairy farms be- 
yond anything our land had known before. 


7 Music, particularly among the Norwegians, 
was a vital part of living. Their singing 
societies kept alive an old folk art, and the 
a cappella choir of St. Olaf College is world 


renowned. Before many people had emerged 
from their sod houses, the rap of the conductor's 
baton was calling the great Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra to order. In few other parts of 


our land is music so ingrained a part of the 
people’s everyday culture. Used to the winter 

of their homeland, the Scandinavians soon 

over Minnesota’s snow clad hills on skis, 
skated and ice bdated on its glittering frozen 
lakes. It was their ice carnivals and ski meets 
that woke America to the joy of winter sports. 
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In 1898 a Swedish farmer, tilling his land 

in Minnesota, dug a runic stone from under 

the roots of an ancient tree. Inscribed on this 
stone was the date 1362 and the tale of a Viking 
expedition deep into this country west of Vin- 
land. There are those who call this stone a hoax. 
But whether or not the Vikings actually pre- 
ceded their descendants into this middle western 
certainly it is true that hardy Norse- 

men did discover the American continent in 
1000 A. D. Their own writings tell of settle- 


~~ ments along our shores, of trouble with natives, 


and of explorations west of the seaboard. 
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If they received richly from this land, so, 
too, did they give in good measure. Few 
immigrant groups have been so happily assimi- 
lated as the thrifty, intellectually ms physically 
sturdy, Scandinavians. Here they felt at home; 
and were eager to share in the American way 
of life. Illiteracy was almost unknown among 
them, and this migration charged our melting 
pot with a people who — respected educa- 
tion. School came seco 

bread, and the one-room cabin and sod school 
house soon gave way to fine public schools, 
endowed colleges, and state universities where 
their children studied by the thousands. 


Among the riches brought with them to 
this new land was a tradition of good eat- 
ing. The fine fishing and dairying of the home- 
land had made the Scandinavian table famous 


fish cakes, and other piquantly seasoned dishes 
from which the eager eater chooses his meal. 
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As with most other great migrations to 
this land, the Scandinavians had their 


* visionary leader. Cleng Peerson, one of the 


great pathfinders into the West, came to 
America in 1821 to find 2 place where Nor- 
wegian Quakers could settle. On foot, and alone, 
he roamed along the upper Mississippi, finding 
new pathways, and learning the lay of the iand. 
Three times he brought colonists over from 
Norway and led them into the middle west. 
Owning nothing himself, he bequeathed to his 
people a dream of fine lands in a country where 
a man could live and worship and govern 
himself in freedom, equality, plenty, and peace. 


A lively interest in government was char- 

acteristic of this people, and they readily 
assumed liberal leadership in state and national 
affairs. To a remarkable degree they contrib- 
uted to technical advancements; any list of dis- 
tinguished engineers rings with Scandinavian 
names. A seafaring folk, they took naturally to 
fishing and shipping, building up the big ports 
and steamship lines along the Great Lakes. The 
navy mg many of their boldest youth, and 
it is typical of the fortitude, vision, and daring 
of this blood that the first successful flight 
across the Atlantic was made by Charles Lind- 
bergh, one of Minnesota's Scandinavian sons. 
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TO OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Tre Instructor has always been 
a friend to whom a teacher could go 
for help and advice and with whom 
she could share her teaching experi- 
ences. Many teachers, upon complet- 
ing a succéssful piece of work in the 
classroom, submit a description of it 
to THe Instructor. Perhaps you 
don’t know exactly how to go about 
it. Here are a number of points to 
keep in mind. 

How To Susmrr MATERIAL 
To THe INsTRUCTOR 


A manuscript should be typewrit- 
ten double-spaced on plein white pa- 
per, 84%” x 11”, on one side only. 
A carbon copy of each manuscript 
should be retained by the author. 


Put your name and address on the - 


first page. (A woman should indi- 
cate whether she is Miss or Mrs., and 
use her own given name.) State 
your teaching position, including the 
grade or subject you teach, and the 
name and location of the school. 
Add the number of words in your 
manuscript if it is an article, a unit, 
a story, or a play. 

If you used research material in 
preparing your manuscript, give the 
exact sources of your information. 

If you have photographs, or sam- 
ples of work done by the pupils, send 
them with your manuscript, protect- 
ed by stiff cardboard. Put your name 
and address on the back of each item. 

Submit all seasonal manuscripts at 
least five months in advance of the 
month for which the material is suit- 


& 
able (by December first for the May ~ 
issue, for example). : 

Address your contribution to THe 
Instructor, Editorial Department, 
Dansville, N.Y. Mail with postage 
fully prepaid. Enclose an addressed 
envelope bearing sufficient postage for 
its return if not accepted. 

Before submitting contributions to 
“Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club,” 
“Let’s Laugh,” and “The Children’s 
Corner,” refer to the specific direc- 
tions given in those departments. 

Obviously, the bulk of our mate- 
rial is contributed by persons in the 
educational field. We welcome sto- 
ries and plays from other sources, 
however, if they are suitable for use 
in elementary schools. We are not 
purchasing original verse at present. 


Tue Eprror’s Sme or It 


A manuscript should never be in 
the hands of more than one editor at 
a time. If an author wishes to send 
his manuscript to a second editor, he 
should write to the first editor to in- 
quire whether his manuscript is being 
considered for immediate publication. 
He should state that, if it is not, he 
wishes to have it returned. He should 
then wait for a reply before submit- 
ting a copy elsewhere. 

We pay for all material we use 
(except “The Children’s Corner”), 
but cannot promise acceptance before 
we have examined the material. 

It is impossible for us to comment 
upon the contributions we receive, 
but each one is carefully considered. 








‘The Pere Pictures 


Beautiful reproductions of the world’s great paintings, 
priced so inexpensively that every child can and should 
have a collection of his own to study and to enioy. 

The masterpieces of art should be as familiar to him as 
the great pieces of literature and music. 


wo Cant cae, Ar a} Minimum order, 60 cents 
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tures, each 5% x 8, for 60 cents, telling the Christmas 
story. Or 30 Madonnas, Art, Kittens, or Children’s sub- 
jects. Send for a set TODAY. 

Or, if you prefer, send 25 cents for our 56-page CATA- 
LOGUE and select just the ones you want. It has 1600 
small illustrations in it, besides sample pictures. 


Christmas Cards: A box assortment of 21 high grade 
folders for $1.00. Every card is of top-quality. 
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Still Some! 
ORDER 





The ideal gift for 
your pupils ... in 
appropriate Christ- 
mas box.... 
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Personalized 
Pencils 


Individual’s name 
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each pencil. Individ- 
ually packed in gift 
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delivery in time for 
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HOW TO USE THE HANDWORK 
IN THIS ISSUE 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, 


Page IF THE chimney is to be paint- 

24 ed, here is a simple suggestion 
’ P 88 
which will save time. Paint the en- 
tire chimney red, orange, or whatever 
color is desired. Then when this is 
dry or almost dry, add the lines for 
the bricks with black, white, tan, 
gray, or brown. 

Children often paint the lines for 
bricks and then laboriously fill in 
between them. This is much too 
time-consuming. 


Page CHOOSING a colored candle 
to go with the color of the can- 
dlestick is a good problem. Some- 
times the child paints the candlestick 
to match a candle he wishes to use. 
Sometimes he chooses candle and can- 
dlestick to go with room furnishings. 
Pages HERE we have Santa drawn 
— by two adults to help children 
to draw (pages 26 and 32), 
and Santa painted by primary chil- 
dren (page 42). These simple paint- 
ings will help teachers show other 
young children how to paint in a 
simple way. The best way for teach- 
ers to learn how to teach art to young 
children is to watch young children 
work, 

The Teddy bear, candy cane, fire- 
place, front-view~ Santa, and ball on 
page 26 can be drawn by first- and 
second-graders. The other drawings 
on the page will help grades three 
and above, - 

The Santas on page 26 and page 32 
will help children who draw on the 
blackboard and those who draw with 
crayons. They will help children in 
grades four, five, and six who draw 
figures with pencil before they paint 
them. The Santas found on page 42 
will help primary children who paint 
with big brushes and are concerned 
more with masses than with lines. 

On these three pages are several 
ways of drawing Christmas trees. 
When the child sees several ways he 
thinks of still more ways. If he sees 
only one way he may copy. 

Page 32 has the answer to one re- 
quest a teacher gets over and over at 
Christmas. “Please show me how to 
draw Santa’s sleigh.” 

The simple bicycle on page 26 is 
the answer to another repeated re- 
quest. “How can I draw a bicycle?” 

The teacher may show children the 
reindeer on page 32, and have them 
bring Christmas cards showing more 
pictures of reindeer, so that they will 
not copy any one reindeer. The 
drawing on page 32 will help them to 
show the deer hitched to the sleigh. 
Children ask over and over to be 
shown how to do this. 


Page MAKING snow men as sug- 

gested by the snow baby will be 
more educational if each child does 
his in an original way. Even a simple 
change of cap or different arrange- 
ment of holly leaves gives a child 
some chance to plan. The same is 
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also true of the Christmas tree. Chil- 
dren should plan their own tree shapes 
and decorations. After reading about 
the translucent Santa, children will 
be very enthusiastic about trying 
similar ideas for lamp shades. 


Pages JIN A country school, different 
—" children will like to borrow 

the magazine and take it home 
for the evening so that the fathers 
can read these pages. Many fathers 
will help their children to work out 
similar problems. 


Pege PROBLEMS such as those on 

page 30 can be done by children 

who work in small groups where the 

teacher can supervise the use of mate- 
rials, 

Children who make these will no 

doubt later invent curtain pulls, and 
so on. 


Page YOUNG children can wrap 
° packages nicely if tissue paper 
or other flimsy paper is used. They 
find stiff paper more difficult because 
it is hard for them to fold neat cor- 
ners. Some children make designs on 
tissue paper with crayons. 


Page THERE is opportunity here to 

invent many kinds of flowers 
for the memo pad. When children 
see the flowers invented by other chil- 
dren in the room they will realize how 
great a thing originality is. 

If many make butterflies, each one 
should be encouraged to arrange the 
spots in an original manner. 

Children should be encouraged to 
choose other animals for the calendar. 
If some want an elephant they should 
draw their own freehand, and not 
make any elephant exactly like the 
one shown here. 


Page THIS page will have a real ap- 
os peal to children, for the artist 
has caught the spirit of Christmas. 
The sketches make children want to 
draw. A child looking at this page 
will say, “What a lovely angel in the 
upper left corner. I want to make a 
picture with angels in it.” 

Another may say, “I'll paint Beth- 
Iehem. I'll make even more buildings. 
Pll invent my own, but this page 
gives me ideas of how to draw 
as they would be in Palestine. 
the palm tree, too.” 

The sheep will be very helpful not 
only for Christmas pictures but for 
flocks of sheep in geography scenes. 
These are simple enough to be drawn 
by primary children. 

Children in all grades will be fas- 
cinated with the gifts in the hands 
of the three wise men and with the 
different headdresses. 


I like 


Page TWIGS of different evergreens 
can be used for this spatter- 
work. Buy some inexpensive station- 
ery and put a different twig in the 
(Continued on page 7) 
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CHRISTMAS 





Send for free new catalog titled, 
PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. It 
fully describes plays, assembly material, 
and holiday programs, with emphasis 
on a grand selection for your Christmas 
production. Other outstanding dra- 
matic material, such as the following, 
is also described: James Thurber’s 
MANY MOONS, Charlotte Chorpen- 
ning’s ALICE IN WONDERLAND, 
and famous dramatic versions of 
PINOCCHIO, RUMPELSTILTSKIN, 
HANSEL AND GRETEL, THE 
PRINCESS AND THE SWINE- 
HERD, and many others. 





HELPFUL HINTS TO DIRECTORS ARE IN- 
CLUDED IN FREE CATALOG. SEND TODAY 
FOR YOUR COPY. USE COUPON PAGE 70. 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO. 


Dept. N, 1706 S. Prairie, Chicago 16, Ill. 
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LEARN ABOUT 
ANIMALS - PETS - FOWLS 
With This Great New 
EDUCATIONAL GAME 


Here is a card game every 
child will love! Ties in 
with nature study, teaches 
the identification of differ- 
ent types of animals, pets, 
and fowls with names and 
Fascinating for 
children and adults. 


IDEAL EDUCATIONAL GIFT 
Buffalo makes an ideal Christmas gift for either 
your pupils or friends. Order one or more games. 
Price $1.00 each postpaid. 
Send check, money order TODAY 
Buffalo, Box 206, Hutchinson, Minn. 


pictures, 

















APPLICATION .¢ 7 .00 
= 29° puotos $1 


Finest real photo copies, size 244x3%, 
"y double weight, silk (not glossy) finish. 
» Made from any photo or print. Money 
returned if not satisfied. Original 
returned unharmed. Prompt service, 


OLIVE BROS., Willmar, Minn 





SERNICE PARKS. 
Ojal, Caiit. 


ART érabes(NEW) 


bm ay A book of all new and original 


-w in- 
ters, blackboard borders, decora- 


oa ouette pictures, booklets, etc. Complete set. 
seasonable 


suggestions for each month. Absolute! 


takes care of your art work for the entire year. 
patterns natu size with complete instruct: 
—- 1 ‘a * = book all rural and e teach- 


ions and 


1 
for! Price $2. a postpaid. 
ILSON, Author and Publisher, 















TEACHERS, ATTENTION 


‘(QUALIFY FOR DEGREE 
“BACHELOR OF MUSIC” 
IN SPARE TIME 
«+» START NOW 






@ The only none STUDY music sch Sage | 
to degree, Bachelor of r Music, 
important 


fers YOU the opportuni make t ad- 
vancement in the sais arts. 

which interested and mail coupon for FREE SAM- 
PLE ILLUSTRATED tEsson AND BOOKLET. 

0 Publie School Music—Adv. [1 History of Musi¢ 


O Ear Training and Sight Singing (1) Choral Con- 
ducting © Harmony © Advanced Composition 
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) Clarinet ) Guitar () Mandolin 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
Suite U533, 28 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4 
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The Right Pen 
for the 
HANDWRITING SYSTEM 


YOU TEACH 

















ANDWRITING classes go 

smoother . . . and students 
show more progress . .. when 
Esterbrook Fountain Pens are 
used. An Esterbrook lets the 
teacher and student choose exactly 
the right point for the handwrit- 
ing system being taught. From 33 
different point styles you select 
the one point that suits your re- 
quirements exactly ... and fit it 
into the pen yourself. 


Esterbrook Renew-Point Foun- 
tain Pen points are instantly 
renewable ... an outstanding 
advantage. Endorsed by leading 
educators everywhere. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN CO. 
Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 
In Canada: The Brown Brothers, Led., Toronto 


2284 @tead Stub 


<a 


2668 Boratalwriling 
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1550 Bovtdsgreng 
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1555 Shothend —~> $ 





numbered 
point styles 








to select or renew 
-»-here’s all you do 


RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PEN 








HOW TO USE 
THE HANDWORK 
IN THIS ISSUE 


(Continued from page 6) 


corner of each paper and spray over 
it with blue or brown paint. 

The various Christmas-card tech- 
niques discussed at the bottom of the 
page will interest some children in 
doing individual work at home. 


Page AFTER children follow direc- 
$7 tions on this page they will be 
able to invent other ornaments. The 
construction of these objects will 
charm them. 


The younger children will love to, 


draw the gnomes shown here. The 
face is simple enough for many sec- 
ond-graders to draw. 

Children of all grades, after seeing 
the birds, will be able to invent many 
charming birds, with unusual color 
combinations. 


Page CHILDREN like to work with 

papier-maché. If they have 
not worked with it before, this page 
will open to them a new and rich ex- 
perience. 

The drawing of packages on this 
page will help fifth- and sixth-grade 
children to draw packages on Christ- 
mas cards or in pictures. They often 
ask a teacher how to draw packages 
under a tree. They will like to draw 
them as shown here. 

Primary children will be glad to 
have these bells as a guide when try- 
ing to draw bells. They often say to 
the teacher, “Show me how to draw a 
bell so I can see the inside of it at the 
bottom.” 


Page CHILDREN who work out the 
“* hot-dish mats will think of 
other ways to use tin. Children like 
to work with different materials. 

The three-dimensional decorations 
will interest seventh, eighth, and 
ninth grades. Some sixth-graders 
who are good in handwork will enjoy 
doing it. 

Children in grades five and six, if 
they are helped by the teacher, can 
experiment with three-dimensional 
work on posters, not only for Christ- 
mas but also for other occasions. 


Page THESE cards that fold will 
probably suggest the making of 

gift folders for handkerchiefs. The 
proportions will be different for the 
handkerchief cases. The child must 
always be encouraged to invent new 
shapes and proportions as he makes 
more cards or handkerchief cases, and 
to decorate them in his own way. 

The teacher may show the children 
this page, and call their attention to 
the following points in regard to the 
designs. 

1. Each design has some big thing 
in it to fill the space. 

2. Some cards don’t need lettering. 

3. Those which have lettering show 
a variety of styles. Each person can 
make the lettering he likes best. 


Page THIS page will help first-grade 

44 children draw Santa. They 
will have fun doing this. They en- 
joy making Santa after they have 
learned a. little about how to draw 
his face. 


For CLASSROOM PICTURES 


SPENCER 
MODEL D DELINEASCOPE 


— that (ommand «Attention 


3y" 


A moderately priced 3? 


x 4” slide projector 


providing large, brilliant images that actually 
command the attention of your pupils. Econom- 


- ically priced. 


500 watt bulb provides ade- 


quate illumination to meet classroom condi- 


tions. 


and microslides, or 2’’ x 2” slides. 
Z36 for full information. 


Attachments are available for filmslides 


Write Dept. 


American @ Optical 
Scientific lanrument Division 
Buffalo 15, New York 


/anupactire os of the SPENCER « Sede nlific huskrusmernls 








Price complete with Teaching Man- 


ual and 1 Equipment in wooden 

chest 

"Write for FREE literature. 
STANDARD SCIENCE SUPPLY 

1232 N. Paulina Street, 


co. 





Chicago 22, lll. 


Science Teaching | in Grades Made Easy 


SCIENCE KIT COMPLETE WITH MANUAL 


Stansi Science Kit for Grades is 
now ready. It contains all materi- 
als for doing over 100 simple ¢lass- 
room science experiments—in heat, 
light, electricity, sound, mechanics, 
etc., etc. Can be used for years. 
Now science becomes fun, for pupils 
learn through these simple experi- 
ences. The Teaching Manual is easy 
to follow and a great time-saver for 
teacher. 


WHAT THE KIT CONTAINS: 
1. Over 90 items of science equip- 
ment. 
~ 2. Workbook of 120 simple sci- 
ence experiments. 


8.. Handsome wooden chest for 
storage. 





SONGS ABOUT HISTORY 


By DONALD O’CONNOR 
and His Singing worms 
te 


An Album for Children on 
perce ange Vinylite —— 
Introduction. Marco Polo. Christopher 
Colmebos 4. RS 5. Pendinzed Manehion 
6. Balboa, 7. John Smith and Pocahontas. %. The 
oe 9. New York Story. 10. Benjamin Frank- 
lin. . Betsy Ross. 12. George Washington. 


back somptets yrce, prints mF. a Chri Party Gift 
Order today. Gpoctat price $4.72 postpaid. 
Send check or money order to: 
HAMILTON-WHITNEY PRODUCTIONS 
Kimball Hall Bidg. -or— 435 So. La Cienega 
Chicago 4, iilinois Angeles 36, California 
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HAVE YOU AN 
APTITUDE FOR 


WRITING? 
crafters Guild determines your writing 
tialities with a FREE APTITUDE TEST, then 

— you fundamentals of ALi creative writing. 

You study current material editors have bought 

and published, You learn how to write Stories, 

Articles, Radio, Motion-Picture, Novels, ‘Fillers’; 

specialty writing of all kinds under personal di. 
rection of Frederick Paimer. EARN WHILE YOU 

LEARN Seon Storycrafters Guild Manuscript 

Sales Service. Send for FREE APTITUDE TEST today! 

| STORYCRAFTERS GUILD, Dept. T-6 

$617 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 

| Send FREE APTITUDE TEST and details 








of Home-Stady Course in Creative Writing. | 
Mr) Mrs. Miss. | 
Add | 
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...and we are proud to help 


HE CHARACTER, the success, the happi- 
ness of the next generation of Americans 
depend largely upon you who teach our 
children today. 
You are doing a big job. And we are proud 
that in a small way we are able to help, 
Our two educational films, “Alaska’s 
Silver Millions,” and “Jerry Pulls the 


Strings,” have been seen by more than 20 
million school children—aiding their teach- 
ers in the teaching of many subjects. ° 

In our advertisements, “The Story of 
Food,” we have supplied sound material 
for social studies—and we have been re- 
warded by many requests for reprints of 
these unusual advertisements. 


And to that group of teachers who are in 
the home economics field, we have dis- 
tributed thousands of booklets, recipe sets, 
and classroom aids, 

We are happy to have you call on us at 
any time, either for classroom material or 
for any special aid we may be able to render 
to the big job you are doing. 


American Can Company > New York + Chicago - San Francisco 
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CHILDREN look forward to Christmas more ea- 
gerly than any other holiday, and feel great joy 
when they share in the preparations. Classroom 
discussion of the picture should emphasize the hap- 





piness and co-operation of this family group. Let 
children relate their own experiences in helping to 
get ready for Christmas. Discuss the fun children 
can have making Christmas-tree trimmings. 
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Pook and the Teddy Bear 


MARGARET 


ALLY ANN and her mother 
\ were spending the Christmas 
holidays at Grandmother’s house. 
Grandmother went up into the 
attic just before Christmas to 
find something for Sally Ann to 
play with. She came down car- 
rying a soft fuzzy Teddy bear. 

Sally Ann’s mother said, “Let 
me see him. Why, that is my 
own dear Honey. I played with 
him when I was no bigger than 
you are,” she exclaimed, smiling 
at her little girl. 

“I like him,” Sally Ann de- 
clared, taking the woolly toy in 
her arms. 

Then she held him away from 
her and looked him over careful- 
ly. “Honey is a good name for 
him,” she decided. “He looks 
something like my Teddy bear at 
home, but his eyes are different.” 

“Those are shoe-button eyes,” 
explained Grandmother. 

Sally Ann looked puzzled, and 
her mother laughed. “I guess 
Sally Ann never saw shoes with 
buttons like these.” ‘ 

Then Grandmother brought 
out a photograph album and 
showed Sally Ann a picture of 
Mother as a little girl, holding 
Honey in her arms. On her feet 
were shoes with buttons just like 
Honey’s eyes! 

Now Sally Ann and her mother 
liked to play a story game that 
they called “How It Happened.” 
So the little girl, with a tell-me- 
a-story gleam in her bright eyes, 
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climbed on her mother’s lap, care- 
fully holding Honey, and de- 
manded, “Mother, tell me how 
it happened. How did this Teddy 
bear happen to have shoe-button 
eyes?” 

This is the story Mother told. 


“Pook!” Santa Claus called to 
his Head Brownie. “Is every- 
thing ready?” 

Pook hung his head. 

“Well?” asked Santa. “Is it?” 

“No,” said Pook. “I lost the 
eyes for the Teddy bear.” 

“What!” cried Santa. “And it 
is almost time for me to leave! I 
can’t take a Teddy bear without 
eyes. Find some.” 

“T can’t,” said Pook. 
looked everywhere.” 

Santa pulled two blue marbles 
from his sack. “Use these,” he 
said. “They will make pretty 
eyes.” 

“There’s no way to fasten them 
on,” said Pook. 

“Then paint some,” said Santa. 

“On fur?” said Pook. “They 
wouldn’t look right.” He fin- 
gered a button on his jacket. 

“Cut those two buttons off 
your jacket,” said Santa. “You 
can sew them on for eyes.” 

“Oh, no! I couldn’t do that,” 
cried Pook. “They are my magic 
buttons. When I twist this one, 
it takes me anywhere I want to 
go; and then when I twist this 
one, it brings me back as fast as 
Prancer can run.” 


“T have 
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“Well, twist one of them now 
and go to the city and buy some 
buttons to use for eyes. Hurry!” 

Pook hurried. He went first 
to one city and then to another, 
but it was nearly midnight and 
the stores were closed. At last 
he twisted the other button and 
came back to the North Pole. 

Santa was putting the harness 
on his reindeer. “Did you find 
some eyes for the Teddy bear?” 
he asked. 

“No,” said Pook. 

“Then you will have to. use 
your magic buttons,” said Santa. 
“I'm ready to leave, and that 
Teddy bear must have eyes!” He 
picked up a sack of toys and car- 
ried it out to the sleigh. 

“No, no! I won’t,” cried Pook. 
“No, no!” He stamped his right 
foot, and pop! Off flew the but- 
ton from his right shoe. “No, 
no!” He stamped his left foot, 
and pop! Off flew the button 





from his left shoe and hit him 
right on the nose. 

Pook looked surprised. “Now 
why didn’t I think of that be- 
fore?” he said. He picked up the 
shoe buttons, and quick as a flash 
he sewed them on the Teddy 
bear’s face, 

Santa jingled the harness bells. 

Pook ran out to the sleigh. 

“Here it is! Here’s the Teddy 
bear!” he said. 

“Very good, Pook,” said Santa. 
“Those eyes look just right.” He 
put the Teddy bear in the sack. 
“And now—we’re off!” 

Away went Santa, the reindeer, 
and the sleigh, over the ice and 
the snow. 

“Merry Christmas!” shouted 
Pook. 


“And that,” said Sally Ann’s 
mother, giving her little girl a 
hug, “is how my Teddy bear hap- 
pens to have shoe-button eyes.” 


A Sled for Sammy 


MARJORIE M. WILLIAMS 


ERRY Christmas, Sammy!” 

called Mother and Daddy. 

How they laughed to see Sammy 

blinking his eyes and scrambling 
out of bed as: fast as he could! 

“Has Santa Claus come yet?” 
he asked excitedly. 

“He certainly has,” answered 
Daddy. “Go downstairs and look 
under the tree.” 

Sure enough! There, under the 
Christmas tree, were all kinds of 
wonderful thjngs. There were 
boxes of paints and books full of 
pictures to color. There were ani- 
mal puzzles and a string of cars. 
Best of all, there was a beautiful 
red sled with shiny steel runners. 

“Oh, look!” cried Sammy hap- 
pily. “There is a sled just like 


the one we saw in the store. I 


wanted a sled most of all. Now I 


won’t have to wait for Dicky to 
give me a turn on his sled.” 


That night Mother and Daddy 
let Sammy take the sled upstairs 
with him and put it right near 
the bed so that he could reach out 
and touch it if he woke up in the 
night. Sammy was so excited that 
he could hardly sleep. Early the 
next morning he hurried down- 
stairs with his sled, Mother was 
getting breakfast. 

“May I go sliding right now?” 
asked Sammy. 

“Just as soon as you eat your 
breakfast,” answered Mother. She 
gave him a cup of cocoa and a big 
bowl of oatmeal. After he had 
eaten, he put on his snowsuit and 
away he ran. 

Back of Sammy’s house was a 
hill just right for little boys to 
slide on. What a wonderful time 
Sammy was having! After a 
while Dicky came over to slide 
with him. (Continued on page 69) 
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Santa’s Best Christmas 
VESTA NICKERSON LUKEI 


T was just a few days before 
Christmas, and Santa Claus 
was busy in his workshop. The 
toys for the year were almost fin- 
ished. He was proud of them all, 
There were sturdy wooden wag- 
ons and blocks and hand-carved 
elephants and dolls. There were 
strong cardboard puzzles and 
games. There were bright beads 
to string and sewing sets for little 
girls, and tops and marbles and 
balls for little boys. There were 
brightly painted trains and scoot- 
ers and tricycles. 

Santa Claus was making black 
stripes on some zebras when he 
heard the jingling of sleigh bells 
and the soft thud of a reindeer’s 
hoofs. “Oh, here comes more 
Christmas mail,” he thought, as 
he opened the workshop door and 
looked out on a white world. 

“I wonder what the children 
are expecting this year and how 
good they have been,” he said, as 
he carried the bulging sacks of 
mail into the workshop. He called 
Mrs. Santa Claus, to come read 
the letters with him. She was in 
the kitchen making star-shaped 
cookies and red-striped pepper- 
mint canes for Santa to put in the 
stockings hung by the fireplaces 
on Christmas Eve. 





Santa dumped the mail out of 
the sacks and Mrs. Santa started 
sorting the letters—little girls’ 
letters in one pile and little boys’ 
letters in another. The last bag 
of mail was especially heavy and 
as Santa emptied it, he found a 
big package at the very bottom. 

“What can this be?” he asked. 
He was surprised. He always had 
many letters at Christmas time, 
but no packages. Mrs. Santa was 
excited, too. She untied the blue 
string and opened the package. 
When she took off the cover, 
there on top was a pair of big 
red woollen mittens and a letter 
addressed to Mr. Santa Claus. 
The rest of the big box was full 
of toys. 

“I wonder who is sending you 
all these toys and what the letter 
says. Hurry and read it!” cried 
Mrs. Santa Claus. 

The letter was sealed with a 
drop of red sealing wax. Careful- 
ly Santa broke the red wax seal 
and exclaimed, “It is from a little 
girl named Charlotte. She writes, 
‘Dear Santa, I am sending you 
these presents because you always 
bring me presents. My mother 
says some children do not have 
many toys, so I am giving you 
some of mine to take to them. 
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My daddy and I painted them so 
they look like new, and my moth- 
er made some new clothes for the 
dolls. I really don’t need any toys 
this year, but I have been a good 
girl. The mittens are to keep 
your hands warm on Christmas 
Eve!’” 

“What a sweet little girl!” both 
Mr. and Mrs. Santa said together. 

On Christmas Eve, just as Santa 
was ready to start away with his 
sleigh full of toys, Mrs. Santa 
handed him an extra star cooky. 
“Leave this for Charlotte,” she 
said, “for of course you'll stop at 
her house tonight.” 


Dan Spends 


BELLE D. 


AN had been such a good 

boy! Each night he had 
helped his mother and carried in 
wood for his daddy. So now he 
had ten pennies from Daddy to 
spend as he pleased. 

He skipped happily down to 
the store. “Good morning!” he 
said to his friend, Mr. Shedd, the 
proprietor, 

“Why, good morning, Dan!” 
answered Mr. Shedd. “What will 
it be today? A red airplane? A 
ball? Or maybe some chocolate?” 

“I don’t know!” cried Dan. “I 
have ten pennies, but I don’t 
know what to get.” He gazed at 
all the candies and toys. “I do 
want some candy very much— 
but a toy lasts longer. Oh, it’s so 
hard to decide!” 

Suddenly he saw some pretty 
Christmas cards. They were gay 
with lovely colors, and trimmed 
with silver and gold edges. 

“Oh, how beautiful!” cried 
Dan. Looking closely, he saw 
two that read “to MOTHER” and 
“TO FATHER.” 

“Mr. Shedd,” he burst forth 
excitedly, “how much are these 
pretty cards? I suppose they cost 
a lot of money.” 
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At Charlotte’s house Santa slid 
down the chimney and looked 
around. “Well, well, isn’t this 
nice!” he whispered. 

There on a table was a tiny tree 
which had been gaily decorated 
with strings of crisp white pop- 
corn and chains of colored paper 
rings. Under the tree were a few 
things that Charlotte’s’ parents 
had fixed for her. Her daddy 
had painted her old scooter green 
so that it was as good as new. 
Last year’s dolly had a new dress 
just like the new dress Charlotte’s 
mother had made as, one of her 
presents. (Continued on page 69) 


His Pennies 
HAYDEN 


“No, Dan. They are only five 
cents each,” Mr. Shedd replied. 

Dan thought for a minute. He 
had been told that he could spend 
the pennies as he pleased—and he 
did want something good to eat, 
or some special toy with which to 
play. He stood there before: the 
cards, his forehead screwed into 
little wrinkles, as he tried to think 
what to do. At last a big smile 
came over his face, and the wrin- 
kles faded away like magic. 

“Mr. Shedd!” he cried, “T’ll 
take those pretty cards marked 
‘TO MOTHER’ and ‘TO FATHER,’ 
please. I'll keep them for a sur- 
prise for my mother and daddy 
on Christmas morning!” 

“That’s fine!” said Mr. Shedd. 
“But, remember, if you do that, 
you won’t be able to get anything 
for yourself.” 

“T know it!” Dan replied. “But 
it will make Mother and Daddy 
so happy—and then I'll be hap- 
py, too!” he said with a smile. 

Mr. Shedd beamed. “That’s 
the real Christmas spirit,” he said. 
“Yes, Dan, your Christmas is sure 
to be a merry one, because you 
carry the secret of Christmas 
right in your heart!” 
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Christmas Fishing 


ETTA W. SCHLICHTER 


HAT a change it was for 

Lee and Betty, Sandy and 
little Carl Royden when they 
came from their home in the 
Southland ’way up North where 
Daddy was to be kept nearly a 
year on business. 

“It’s clear to the top of the 
United States,” said Lee, studying 
a map to find the big town near- 
est the place where they were 
going. Daddy said that the vil- 
lage where they were to live for 
the winter was too small even. to 
be on the map. 

“We'll have skis,” said Betty, 
who had never seen skis in her 
life except in pictures. 

“And ice skates,” said Sandy. 

“I’m going to have a sled,” said 
little Carl. “And Daddy says I 
can make a snow man.” 

The little town in Minnesota 
was very different indeed from 
their home city in the South. But 
they found some ‘hice schoolmates 
and playmates. They saw the 
great forests of timber and the 
iron mines, and they learned 
many new things from their com- 
panions, whom they entertained 
in return with stories of poinset- 
tias growing as high as bunga- 
lows, and fields of sugar cane and 
cotton. 

“When our cotton’s in boll, it 
looks just like your snow,” ex- 
plained Lee. But when the first 
real snow came, how he laughed 
to think that he had believed it 
would look like a cotton field! 

“This covers everything like a 
big white blanket,” he said, “and 
the cotton fields have just little 


balls of white stuck around on 
the plants.” 

At last the lakes and ponds 
froze over. There was no skat- 
ing, for the ice was covered with 
snow. But what-fun they had— 
snowballing, making a great snow 
man, building a fort, the older 
children pulling Carl to school on 
his sled! 

“I'd like to stay here always,” 
said Sandy. “I think snow is the 
most fun in the world.” 

“We needn’t wish for snow for 
Christmas,” said Betty, “because 
it’s here already.” 

The week before Christmas, 
Daddy had to go to Chicago. The 
children were very much excited 
about that, for he was going to 
see about buying Christmas pres- 
ents, and Mother had given him a 
long list of things to get. 

When he returned just three 
days before Christmas it was be- 
ginning to snow again, harder 
and harder. 

The children watched for him 
through the window, and when 
he came in how they laughed to 
see him covered with snow! But 
where were all the packages they 
had expected to see? He hadn’t a 
single thing except his suitcase! 

“Didn’t you bring our gifts, 
Daddy?” cried the children. 

“No,” said Daddy, “I couldn’t 
carry all those things, so I sent 
them by parcel post. They’ll be 
here tomorrow. Just look at that 
snow! I got here just in time.” 

Then the children found out 
what a real blizzard was. The 
snowflakes came whirling and 


swirling so thick and fast that 
they could not begin to see across 
the yard. 

“This will tie up traffic,” said 
Mr. Royden anxiously. 

Next morning snow had drift- 
ed halfway up their front door 
and was piled high against the 
windowpanes. Roads were im- 
passable. Not a car or a bus got 
through. Not even the whistle 
of a train could be heard. 

“We won’t get our presents,” 
cried Betty in dismay, “if this 
snow doesn’t melt.” 
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There was no sign of that! The 
weather grew colder and colder. 
Mr. Royden and Lee managed to 
shovel a path from the door and 
all the neighbors were trying to 
clear the sidewalks, but still the 
snow kept coming and coming. 
No, there wasn’t a chance for 
those precious Christmas parcels 
to reach them! 

A lovely evergreen tree, secured 
before the storm, stood in a cor- 
ner, but there was not a single 
thing with which to trim it. All 
the toys (Continued on page 71) 


Bells Said 


THEOBEL WING ALLEESON 


HE twins, Peter and Pam, had 
their noses pressed to the 
windowpane as they watched the 
snowflakes drifting down. Oh, 
what fun! They could use the 
sleds Grandpa gave them. They 
would— 

Just then the telephone bell 
rang. Mother answered. When 
she came back, she said, “Do you 
remember Ella May and Donnie, 
whom you saw two summers ago 
when we stopped at Uncle Dick’s 
house?” 

“Sure I do,” said Peter. “They 
had a room full of toys.” 

“Ella May wouldn’t let us ride 
her hobbyhorse,” went on Pam 
with a frown. 

Ignoring their remarks, Mother 
said, ““Well, she and little Donnie 
are coming here for Christmas.” 

“Aw, we don’t want ’em,” 
Peter cried in dismay. “We have 
everything planned. Why do they 
have to come to our house?” 

“Uncle Dick and Aunt Lila 
have to make a very important 
trip to Alaska. They can’t take 
the children so they are going to 
stay here,” Mother explained. 

Pam groaned. “But they won’t 
like it here, and they will spoil 
our fun!” 

“Ella May will laugh at our 
kind of Christmas,” Peter added. 

Mother looked very earnestly 
at the twins. “Suppose you had 
to go away from home at Christ- 
mas,” she said gently. 

Peter scuffed his toe back and 
forth on the rug. 


Pam looked sober. “That would. 


be terrible,” she said slowly. 


“Well, I s’pose we can make 
the best of it,” added Peter, un- 
willing to sound too cheerful. 

Mother smiled. “That’s my 
good girl and boy. Now let’s get 
things ready for our guests.” 

Ella May and Donnie, aged 
four, arrived with Daddy in the 
truck that afternoon. They both 
looked lost and almost ready to 
cry. 

Peter helped Daddy bring in 
their two suitcases. 

“This one is very big and 
heavy,” he said. “What do you 
have in it, Ella May?” 

Ella May started. “Oh, just— 
things. Mother said I was to let 
Aunt Alice open it. The other 
one has our clothes in it.” 

Donnie, who had been gazing 
rapturously at the Christmas tree, 
exclaimed, “Oh, that’s pretty!” 
He was holding a small red plastic 
Santa Claus. “I want to put my 
Santy on the tree!” he cried. 

“And I have some big candy 
canes,” said Ella May. “May I 
put them on, too?” 

The twins watched her in si- 
lence. When she had finished, 
Peter whispered to Pam, “Guess 
we'd better get our things.” 

In his room Peter picked up the 
packages he had wrapped with 
such pleasure the day before. 
There was the handkerchief for 
Mother, the tie holder he had 
made at school for Dad, and the 
box of red-edged stationery he 
had bought for Pam. They would 
seem such small gifts to everyone 
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the -big» suitease Aunt..Lilashad . 
sent. Suddenly he realized that 
he had not thought of gifts for 


the unexpected guests. Pam would 


find something for Ella May, but 
he ought to have a gift for 
Donnie. There lay the big shiny 
yellow ball that Grandpa had sent 
him. It was just like new and 
Peter loved it. No, he couldn’t 
give that away. He picked up a 
small red engine. There wasn’t 
much paint off it. It would have 
todo. Quickly he wrapped it up 
and started downstairs. 

Pam was just coming from her 
room carrying a little package. 

Peter pointed. | “What is it?” 

“My brown hair bow. It’s not 
so pretty as the blue—but I love 
the blue one. I just couldn’t give 
that one to Ella May!” 

“No,” said Peter. “Those chil- 
dren have everything, anyway.” 

After Peter and Pam had put 
their packages on the tree, it was 
suppertime. Peter noticed that 
Ella May didn’t eat much, and 
Donnie didn’t drink all of his 
milk. 

Tears stood in the little boy’s 
brown eyes. “I want Mummy!” 
he whimpered. 

“Come,” said Mother, briskly. 
“We'll all sit around the Christ- 
mas tree and I'll tell you a story. 
Here, Donnie, you climb up on 
my lap. Now what shall it be?” 


«“Qh;..about the « Baby Jeeus!” 
Scaned Pam, softly. 

When the loveliest story in all 
the world had been told, Donnie 
was almost asleep. Mother car- 
ried him upstairs and tucked him 
in one of the beds in the spare 
room, Ella May said she was 
tired; so Mother helped her get 
undressed, and she slipped into 
the other bed. 

Peter was relieved when Ella 
May didn’t come back downstairs 
again. Now he wouldn’t have to 
pretend that he liked her. He 
and Pam helped with the dishes, 
but they didn’t have much to 
say. They were thinking. After 
the dishes were done they kissed 
Mother and Dad and went quiet- 
ly upstairs. 

From his window Peter could 
see the snow still coming down. 

Before long, he heard a small 
voice outside his bedroom door. 
“T want a drink!” 

Peter jumped out of bed. 
right, Donnie.” 

After he had helped Donnie 
get back into bed, Peter lay awake 
thinking. By and by he heard the 
pealing of silvery bells. They 
came from the little church near 
by, and Peter was sure he had 
never heard any bells sound so 
beautiful. The chimes were ring- 
ing sweetly, “Silent night, holy 
night.” (Continued on page 76) 
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A Gift of Friendship 


ALETHEA KNIGHT 


N A Wednesday afternoon 

two weeks before Christmas, 
the fifth grade drew names for 
the customary exchange of gifts. 
Elaine Morse put her hand into 
the box that Joe Brant was pass- 
ing and togk out a folded slip of 
paper. She read the name, and 
then quickly put the paper into 
her pocket. 

After dismissal, Judy hurried 
up to her. “Elaine! Look! I 
drew Miss Whitman’s name!” she 
called out, happily. 

Elaine scarcely glanced at the 
paper Judy held out, and Judy 
saw that something was wrong. 
“What’s the matter?” she asked. 
“Whose name did you draw?” 

Before Elaine could make a 
reply, Judy had guessed. 
not Johnny Ryder’s!” she gasped. 


- “You didn’t get bim, did you?” 
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“Tt takes all the fun out of ex- 
changing gifts,” Elaine said re- 
gretfully. “He’ll only make fun 
of any present I give him.” 

Elaine and Judy went on down 
to the auditorium to practice the 
Christmas play, but Elaine did 
not really feel much like practic- 
ing. She found herself too busy 
thinking about Johnny Ryder, 
who had entered her grade from 
another school a month before. In 
the whole month he had not made 
a single friend. It wasn’t just 
because he had expensive things 
that he would never let anyone 
else touch or use, or even because 
he boasted all the time about how 
much better the other school was 
than this one. It was mostly be- 
cause he had a way of making 
fun of everything they did, even 
their games. 
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The play: which: the fifth grade . 
was practicing was the story of 


-the first Christmas. Elaine had 


been proud to be chosen to play 


_ the mother of the Child, but that 


day Miss Whitman had to remind 
her twice to pay attention. 

Elaine tried to put her thoughts 
on ‘the play, but she kept think- 
ing about Johnny. Then sudden- 
ly, right in the middle of the play, 
she smiled to herself. Judy no- 
ticed that Elaine was excited over 
something, and could scarcely 
wait until the practice was over to 
find out what it was. 


ball relay and Elaine was one of 


the captains,. Everybody was sur- 


prised when she. chose Johnny 
first. He looked even more sur- 
prised than the others. It seemed 
at first as though he were going to 
refuse, but Elaine smiled and said, 
“Please, Johnny, be on my team,” 
and Johnny walked slowly over 
to take his place beside her. 

But Johnny fumbled the snow- 
ball when his turn came, and it 
took him so long to reach it that 
the other team was far ahead. His 
face turned red and everyone saw 
that he was angry because he had 





Elaine told her as they went 
home. “It was the play,” she 
said. “I was thinking how no- 
body wanted to welcome Mary 
and Joseph. And about how 
some people brought gifts to the 
Christ child because they loved 
him, and so that’s what Christ- 
mas really is.” 

Judy looked puzzled. “But 
what has that to do with Johnny 
Ryder? You Still have to get him 
a present, don’t you?” 

Elaine smiled again. “Yes, but 
that’s it. I know now what I’m 
going to give him—my friend- 
ship. I’m going to make him feel 
welcome in our grade. And I’m 
going to make him an exchange 
present myself, the way a friend 
would.” 

Judy stared at her. “But he 
doesn’t like any of us. Why do 
you want to be friends with 
him?” 

“Because,” Elaine said, “that’s 
the way Christmas is supposed to 
be. It wouldn’t be right to give 
Johnny a present if I didn’t like 
him. So I’m going to like him and 
be friendly with him whether he 
wants to be my friend or not.” 

Elaine had her first chance the 
very next day at recess. They 
were choosing sides for a snow- 
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not done well. He turned away 
quickly, but Elaine ran up to him 
before he could leave the group 
and whispered to him, “It’s all 
right, Johpny. You tried, any- 
way. It doesn’t matter how it 
comes out if you try.” When the 
others saw Johnny take his place 
in the line again, they felt happy 
—without knowing just why. 

After that, Judy and some of 
the other children offered to help 
Elaine. They wanted to try being 
Johnny’s friends too. Before long, 
everyone had joined in. What 
they did wasn’t anything that you 
would have noticed—just little 
things like explaining a game, 
or praisingg Johnny’s drawings 
(which were better than anyone 
else’s), or not being annoyed 
when Johnny boasted about the 
other school. Sometimes it was 
hard to overlook what Johany 
said or to pretend not to hear 
when he made fun of something. 
But it wasn’t long before there 
weren’t so many things to over- 
look. Then, too, Johnny began 
bringing some of his things to 
school to share—his microscope, 
his stamps, and some of his pho- 
nograph records. 

But the one thing that surprised 
them most (Continued on page 66) 
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Barbara’s Present for Aunt Kay 


ARBARA sat down cross-legged 

on the floor and counted her 

money once again as she consult- 

ed her gift list. “Oh, dear,” she 

burst out, “why do things have 
to cost so much?” 

“What’s the matter, Barbara?” 
asked her mother, looking up 
from her mending. 

Barbara pushed unruly yellow 
curls back from a troubled fore- 
head. “I don’t know what to 
buy for Aunt Kay for Christ- 
mas,” she said. “Everything that 
I think of is too expensive.” 

“I’m sure Aunt Kay wouldn’t 
want you to spend too much 
money for her present,” observed 
Mrs. Brown, who was Kay’s sister 
as well as Barbara’s mother. 

“I guess the real trouble is I 
don’t know what she needs or 
likes,” admitted Barbara. 

“When she comes for the holi- 
days, perhaps you can decide 
what she might want.” 

Barbara could not remember 
her Aunt Kay. A book buyer for 
a large department store, she had 
gone east ten years ago when 
Barbara was tiny and Billie just 
a baby. This was her first visit 
back to California. Barbara could 
scarcely wait to see her. Aunt Kay 
had always written such charm- 
ing letters, and birthdays and 
Christmases had always meant 
such nice gifts to the children, 
that Barbara thought she must 
be a very wonderful person. 

Aunt Kay proved to be every- 
thing Barbara had &reamed. She 
was jolly and full of jokes, and 
she entertained the whole family 
with stories of her motor trip 
across the prairies and through 
the Arizona desert. One evening 
she showed colored slides of the 
places she had been. 

Aunt Kay had forgotten that 
Christmas time in southern Cal- 
ifornia is often as warm as spring. 
She helped Barbara and Billie fin- 
ish their chores one morning, so 
they could all take their lunch 
and visit the zoo. 

Best of all, she let Barbara help 
her unpack. Aunt Kay had love- 
ly clothes. Barbara shook them 
out carefully and hung them in 
the guest-room closet. She put 
all the shoes on the rack and ar- 
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ranged the various articles in the 
dresser drawers. There were so 
many bottles and jars and boxes 
ef toilet water and lotions that 
Barbara was in despair. It was 
plain that Aunt Kay did not need 
anything she could buy! 

Afterward, Billie said that he 
thought girls were crazy to make 
so much fuss about buying a 
Christmas present. “I’m going to 
give Auntie a baseball bat,” he 
said. “She likes to play ball.” 

“Oh, a ball bat!” Barbara ex- 
claimed in disgust. “Who'd want 
a bat for a present?” 

“I would,” Billie said. 

The twenty-fourth of Decem- 
ber came, and still Barbara had 
no present for her aunt. She 
couldn’t let Christmas morning 
come and not have a gift for the 
nicest auntie in the world! She 
gazed disconsolately into the back 
yard where Aunt Kay’s car was 
parked in the driveway. Oh, why 
couldn’t she have been born with 
an imagination? 

And then she heard her aunt’s 
voice speaking over the telephone. 
“Please send a man around to get 
my car and have it washed,” she 
was saying. There was a pause. 
Then Aunt Kay said with a hint 
of disappointment in her voice, 
“Very well. My car will just 
have to wear its coat of desert 
dust over Christmas. I shall look 
for someone to call for it early 
in the morning day after tomor- 
row. Thank you.” And the re- 
ceiver clicked back on the hook. 

Mrs. Brown called from the liv- 
ing room, “Come, Kay! If we’re 
to get the rest of the fixings for 
dinner tomorrow we must hurry.” 

“Tl be right with you,” called 
Aunt Kay. “Are you coming 
with us, Barbara?” 

But Barbara wasn’t coming. 
She had an idea! The imagina- 
tion she had wished for suddenly 
began to work. Yes, she would 
do it! She’d have time while 
Mother and Aunt Kay were shop- 
ping if only they’d stay away 
long enough. 

The minute the others were 
gone, Barbara hunted up rags, a 
sponge, a pail, and some polish. 
She was going to wash Aunt Kay’s 
car. She did hope Mother would 
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meet some friends and stand 
around chatting as she often did. 
If only they would meet talkative 
Mrs. Parrish! Or Mrs. Biddle who 
would insist that they stop by 
and see her tree decorations. 
Barbara worked fast. It was 
fun to watch the different shades 
of mud dissolve as she scrubbed, 


and the color of the car come out _ 


nice and bright. While the out- 
side dried, Barbara got the vac- 
uum cleaner, and soon the alkali 
dust and sand from the desert 
were all sucked up. Windows 


and windshield were next; then 


came the final polishing. 

Mother and Aunt Kay must 
have met no end of friends, for 
the winter twilight had already 
set in when they came home. 
They left the family car in the 
street and went in by the front 
door, so Aunt Kay did not see her 
own car. Barbara giggled as she 
went to her room and wrote out 
acard. Then she slipped out the 
back way and tied it to the door 
handle with red ribbon. 

But in the night, Barbara be- 
gan to have misgivings. Suppose 


Christmas Eve 
BLAINIE G. 


M2 called my ten-year- 
old sister Becky, who was 


racing up to the house, “there’s a 
car around the bend on our road 
—just standing there!” 

We certainly were not expect- 
ing company. Our suitcases were 
all packed ready for the hundred- 
and-fifty-mile trip to the city. 
We'd been invited to a Christmas 
Eve party at our Aunt Ella’s. 

I followed Becky down the 
road that connects with the high- 
way leading to the city. At the 
car we found a heavy-set man, 
a pleasant-faced woman, a girl of 
sixteen, and a boy Becky’s age. 

_“There was a washout on the 
main road,” said the man, “and 
when I detoured I lost my way.” 

“Then we got stuck in the 
sand, and now our car won’t go,” 


piped up the boy. 
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her work wasn’t good enough? 
Suppose she had harmed the car? 
Suppose Aunt Kay would think 
that she had meddled? She al- 
most wished she hadn’t done it. 

The next morning Aunt Kay 
was the first downstairs and the 
first to awaken the household by 
calling a glad “Merry Christmas, 
everybody!” She was just giv- 
ing Ginger the cat and Mac the 
Scottie their Christmas break- 
fasts when Barbara came dashing 
into the kitchen. 

Then Aunt Kay looked out and 
saw the car sparkling in the win- 
ter sunshine. Barbara was breath- 
less with anxiety as she watched 
her aunt’s face. 

“Look at my car!” exclaimed 
Aunt Kay. “Who washed and 
polished it for me?” 

“I did,” Barbara confessed. “I 
couldn’t think of a single thing 
to give you for Christmas, so I 
washed it. If you don’t like it, 
the garage man can do it over. 
I'll give you another present.” 

“No, you won’t,” said Aunt 
Kay, as she hugged her niece. 
“You couldn’t buy me a present 
one half so nice as this. It’s the 
sweetest gift anyone could give 
because, you see, you gave of 
yourself, and that’s the most that 
anyone can do.” 


on the Desert 
GOODMAN 


By the time Mother and Dad 
returned with bunches of desert 
holly to take to Aunt Ella, Becky 
and I had the strangers getting 
warm in front of our log fire. 

“Merton’s my name,” said the 
man, as he rose, “and these are 
my wife, our daughter Sylvia, 
and our son Larry.” 

“And we ate the Dodsons,” 
said Dad. 

When Mr: Merton and Dad 
returned after looking at the car 
I knew by the looks on their faces 
that things were pretty bad. Our 
family went into a huddle in the 
kitchen. 

“I don’t know what is the mat- 
ter with their engine,” said Dad, 
who could always make our old 
car go, no matter what. “We’ve 
phoned for a tow truck, but the 


chances are the Mertons won't 
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have their car to use before to- 
morrow. There isn’t room to take 
them with us,” he added. 

“And we can’t go off and leave 
them,” added Mother, while she 
studied the supply cupboard. 

“Tf you drove them to the near- 
est auto court,” I said, “you’d 
have time to come back for us 
and still get to Aunt Ella’s.” The 
nearest auto court was thirty 
miles away. We had expected to 
leave by one o’clock in order to 
make the trip over the mountains. 
“But the auto court wouldn’t be 
a very nice place to spend Christ- 
mas Eve,” I added. 

Becky’s eyes grew bigger and 
bluer. “If we can’t go to Aunt 
Ella’s party, we could have one 
here. There’d be eight of us.” 

Leave it to Becky to jump right 
over a disappointment. 

I swallowed hard. They all 


knew how much I wanted to go 


to Aunt Ella’s party, but I nod- 
ded and said, “I suppose if we 
can’t do what we planned, we can 
plan what we can do.” 


Becky and I began to make ° 


sandwiches while Mother opened 
jars of peaches and made coffee, 
humming a little tune as she bus- 
tled about the kitchen. In the 
living room we could hear the 
Mertons laughing with Dad as 
though they had never thought 
of spending Christmas Eve any- 
where but in the desert home of 
complete strangers. Suddenly I 
realized that we weren’t the only 
ones who would be making the 
best of the unexpected. 

Becky is just like Mother. She 
found the latest magazines for 


Mrs. Merton to look at, and did | 


little things to make the Mertons 
feel at home. 

After lunch, while Sylvia and 
I did the (Continued on page 76) 


Christmas Strawberries 


DOROTHY 


eo Eina went from the 
city of Oslo to visit her 
cousin Ragna at Holm Farm, she 
had no end of fun. For in Nor- 
way there are many interesting 
things to do in the country dur- 
ing the summertime. Best of all, 
she liked to gather the juicy wild 
strawberries that grew on the 
slope behind the house, and eat 
them with rich dairy cream. 

“T do hope I can come and hunt 
for more strawberries next sum- 
mer,” she said, as she was starting 
back to the city. 

Ragna laughed. “You need not 
wait so long. Come at Christmas 
and hunt for them again! Sum- 
mer or winter, there are always 
strawberries at Holm Farm.” 

Eina supposed her cousin was 
only joking. But two weeks be- 
fore Christmas there came a very 
special invitation, with a tempt- 
ing bunch of red strawberries 
painted in one corner. The little 
girl was so puzzled she did not 
know what to think. 

“How can there be wild straw- 
berries at Holm Farm at this time 
of year?” she asked her mother. 
“And if there are, how can we 
ever find them under so much 
snow?” 

Her mother laughed. “Wait 
and see. There must be berries, 
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or surely Ragna would not say 
that you could hunt for them.” 
Eina was so excited that it 
seemed as if she simply could not 
wait to get to the farm. She, 
with her mother and father, piled 
into the sleigh, tucked in the 
warm robes tightly, and pulled 
them up to their chins. Then 
Eina’s father gave a crack of the 
whip, the horses pulled hard, and 
the runners went singing merrily 
over the firmly packed snow. 
That ride was so much fun she 
was almost sorry when it was fi- 
nally over and they pulled up to 
the doorway of her cousin’s home. 
“Oh, Eina! How glad I am 
you could come!” Ragna cried. 
“And you shall really, really hunt 
strawberries just as I promised 
you!” 
Eina looked puzzled. 
how—?” she began. 
Ragna shook her head. “You'll 
find out later. Now, come in and 
get warm after your long trip.” 
The next day everyone was 
busy making preparations for the 
holiday on the morrow. The 
whole house must be swept (al- 
though it was already as clean as 
a pin) and every bit of furniture 
well polished. It would not do to 
have so much as a speck of dust 
anywhere on Christmas Day. 


“But 
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Besides, the holiday goodies had 
not yet been finished. Ragna’s 
mother had been cooking for the 
past two weeks and the pantry 
was piled high. Yet.there were a 
few things to make at the last 
minute. 

Ragna and Eina put out the 
birds’ Christmas feast (bunches 
of oats and wheat), which they 
tied to the branches of trees and 
along the tops of the fences. 

They were scarcely finished be- 
fore a big flock of sparrows flew 
down and began pecking at the 
grain, bobbing their heads and 
blinking their beady eyes, as if 
bowing thanks for the treat. 

“See how many there are!” 
Ragna cried happily. “That is 
supposed to mean that the crops 
will be very heavy next year.” 

After lunch, the children were 
sent outside again. They knew 
that their mothers were going to 
decorate the Christmas tree, and 
did not want them to see it before 
it was done. 

“Let’s take our skis and go up 
to the back pasture,” Ragna sug- 
gested. 

That back pasture was the very 
place where Eina had hunted wild 
strawberries the summer before. 
But now it was deeply covered 
with a layer of snow. It was a 


fine place for skiing. The slope 
was smooth and steep enough for 
them to come down swiftly—like 
gulls coasting on a current of air. 

But Eina could not forget the 
When Ragna 


wild strawberries. 





By the raiddle of the afternoon 
it began to grow dark. Norway 
lies so far north that the winter 
days are very, very short. So the 
two little girls went back to tne 
house. 

Soon everybody sat down to 
the Christmas Eve feast with its 
delicious lutefisk, cakes, candies, 
and fancy bread. Best of all, 
there were Bethlehem sausages 
made of light and dark meat ar- 
ranged in such a way that when 
they were cut a star appeared on 
each piece. 

After the meal, they played 
games for a while. Then a group 
of carol singers came in. These 
were little boys dressed in white 
mantles and carrying lighted lan- 
terns. The leader held a pole 
with a huge silver star shining at 
the top. When they had finished 
their songs, Eina and Ragna gave 
them handfuls of candies to eat 
on their way to the next house. 

At last it was time for the chil- 
dren to see the Christmas tree and 
to hunt for their gifts. In Nor- 
way, the presents are often hidden 
all over the house.. Whenever 
anybody finds one with his own 
name on it, he opens it. But if 
he comes across somebody else’s, 
he makes believe he did not see it 
and goes on hunting. 

“Hurry! Hurry, Eina!” cried ° 
Ragna. “I can hardly wait for 
you to find what I have hidden 
for you!” 

Eina looked first in the window 
corner. She saw a red and gold 








was not looking, she brushed the 
snow aside with her ski pole to 
see whether, by any chance, there 
were berries growing under it. 
But, of course, there was nothing 


- except hard-frozen brown soil, 


just as she had known there would 
be when she went out. * 
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package, gaily wrapped, but it 
had her mother’s name on it, so 
she pulled the curtains together 
quickly. Then she found a blue 
and silver package for her cousin 
beneath the plump cushion of the 
armchair. She gave it an extra 
push, so (Continued on page 62) 
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Fra Angelico’s 
“THE ANNUNCIATION” 


AN ART APPRECIATION LESSON 


HARRIET GARRELS 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 








PRESENTING THE PICTURE 


Girls and boys begin to anticipate the 
joys of Christmas long before that great 
day arrives. 

After the angel Gabriel came to tell 
Mary that she would become the mother 
of a divine son, she too had time for joy- 
ous anticipation. Here she receives the 
news serenely. She is not as excited as we 
are when we hear good news. That is be- 
cause of her great spirituality, Her su- 


preme happiness is on a higher level than 
mere enjoyment. The artist shows her as 
a sacred person aloof from earthly pleas- 
ures and pains. Her saintliness is empha- 
sized by her pale tranquil face. 

Christians throughout the world ob- 
serve Christmas with varying degrees of 
emotion. The most joyous celebrations 
are in homes where there are happy little 


children and a harmonious family circle. 


THE STORY OF THE PICTURE 


“Behold, thou shalt . . . . bring forth 
a son, and shalt call his name Jesus.” 

These are the words that, according to 
the Bible, the angel Gabriel used in telling 
the Virgin Mary that she had been chosen 
by God to be the mother of Jesus. This 
event is known as the “Annunciation.” 
The word is seldom used in any other sense, 
but we can see that it is related to the 
word announce. The picture is called by 
the name of the event which it portrays. 

What color is Gabriel’s flowing robe? 
What colors are his wings? The beauti- 
ful colors create a joyous effect, in kzep- 
ing with the glad tidings. 

Fra Angelico’s angels are the most beau- 
tiful ever painted, because of their clear, 
jewellike colors. He painted a great many 
of them. Perhaps that is one reason he 
became known as the Angelic Brother, or 
Fra Angelico. 

What colors does the Virgin wear? It 
is traditional for artists to show her in a 
blue cloak, often called “madonna blue.” 
Do you like the delicate rose pink of her 
gown? Some tint or shade of red is the 
usual color for her gown. Fra Angelico 
and other Italian artists were responsible 
for this color scheme. 

The use of soft rainbow hues is one of 
the most appealing characteristics of Fra 
Angelico’s style. He used tempera paint. 
Even if oil paint had been known in his 
lifetime, it is doubtful whether he would 
have used it, for he never retouched a 


painting. Believing that he had been di- 


rected by God, who is perfect, he let his 
work remain unchanged. 

In what setting does the important 
event take place? Does the architecture 
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suggest a private home or the cloisters of 
a convent? Fra Angelico was one of the 
first artists to include architectural de- 
tails in his compositions. 

Fra Angelico was also one of the first 
to introduce landscape into his paintings. 
What growing things do you see? Notice 
how the flowers form an allover pattern 
like the medieval tapestries with which he 
was familiar, 

How are our eyes led from the outdoors 
into the loggia? What draws our eyes 
from the angel to the Virgin Mary? No- 
tice how Gabriel’s body inclines toward 
her with knee extended. ) 

How well the figures are framed by the 
low curving arches! Actually, if the holy 
persons were to rise, their heads would 
come close to the ceiling. Artists present 
and past have often altered shapes and 
sizes to perfect their designs and to give 
emphasis to certain persons or objects 
in a picture. Sometimes it is done in- 
stinctively and sometimes deliberately. 

The arches are strong, dignified, and 
full of repose. These qualities are em- 
phasized in the background by means of 
several arches. To add to the peaceful 
effect, Fra Angelico chose for his cloisters 
a color which is not bright or stimulating. 
What color is it? Is it illuminated by 
brilliant sunshine, pale morning light, or 
twilight mists? 

When Fra Angelico painted this scene 
on the walls of what was then the convent 
of San Marco, he bequeathed to us a part 


of his own pure religious belief. 


'  LOGATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
MuseEuM oF SAN Marco, FLORENCE, ITALY 
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THE ARTIST 


Fra Angelico (1387-1455) is the name 
by which the artist who painted this pic- 
ture has long been known. His baptismal 
name was Guido, and in his boyhood he 
was called Guido di Pietro or Guido da 
Vicchio, from his father Pietro, or from 
Vicchio, his birthplace. When he entered 
the Dominican monastic order he became 
Fra Giovanni da Fiesole. The convent 
which he entered, and of which he later 
became prior, was in Fiesole, a little hill 
town near Florence, Italy. 

After the good friar’s death he became 
known as Fra Angelico. It is a name syn- 
onymous with everything innocent and 
pure in art. His sweetness and unworld- 
liness are apparent in everything that he 
painted. It has been said that each of his 
paintings is a “visible prayer.” 

Almost nothing is known of this art- 
ist’s life before he took holy orders. He 
probably received some early training 
from one of the many Florentine artists. 
At first he painted small wooden panels 
but steadily improved and developed into 
a painter of excellent frescoes. 

Soon he was invited to decorate various 
churches in Italy, and even went to Rome 
to execute some frescoes for the Pope. It 
is said that there he declined the Pope’s 
offer to make him bishop of Florence. 

It was Cosimo de’ Medici of the famous 
family who commissioned Fra Angelico 
to decorate the walls of the monastery of 
San Marco in Florence when it was opened 
to the Dominicans. At that time the 
artist was fifty years old and at the peak 
of his ability. “The Annunciation” is the 
most famous of the first series of fifty 
frescoes painted in the corridors and cells 
of San Marco. 

San Marco has become a museum of Fra 
Angelico’s work. Many of his small panels 
have been collected there. Many also are 
in the Uffizi Gallery in Florence. During 
World War Il, when German and British 
troops fought for six days in Florence, 
Fra Angelico’s work escaped damage. 


AN ART EXPERIENCE 


How would you like to have a Christ- 
mas tree trimmed entirely with angels? 
Everyone in the class could make one or 
more. Use all kinds of materials. 

Many could be painted on cardboard 
and sprinkled with Christmas-tree snow 
while the paint is wet. Tin cans can be 
flattened and cut into angel shapes. Some 
angels can be carved and painted. Others 
can be modeled of sawdust and paste. Tin 
foil will make shiny wings. 

In rural schools, children can bend and 
tie bunches of straw to resemble angels. 
City children can use transparent cellulose 
drinking straws. Those who sew can 
make angels like cloth dolls, adding wings 
of sheer material stiffened with wire. 

Remember the beautiful colors used by 


Fra Aaa . Make your angels every 
color of the rainbow. 
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Costumes Jor Christmas 


GERTRUDE LOFGREN 
Teacher, Briedwell School, District No. 7, Yambill County, Oregon 


Bases costuming will go a 
long way to ensure the suc- 
cess of any Christmas program. 
In our school we have developed 
some satisfactory costume ideas 
for Santa Claus, and for shep- 
herds, wise men, and angels. 

A Santa Claus suit itself pre- 
sents no difficulty. White paja- 
mas dyed red, with the bottoms 
of the trouser legs stuffed into 
boots, and wide cotton bands to 
trim the coat, which is belted at 
the waist, complete this outfit. 

The mask, however, is a prob- 
lem. A commercial mask general- 
ly doesn’t fit, or it slips, or the 
mouth becomes moist. Moreover, 
most available Santa Claus masks 
are more grotesque than jovial. 

After a number of attempts, 
we worked out a very satisfac- 
tory mask as follows. 

A strip of white cloth (about 
a yard long and six inches wide) 
was put under and around the 
chin of our Santa Claus and tied 
securely on the top of his head. 
A few stitches to hold the folds 
of cloth in place made a fitted, 
snug, and comfortable chin sling 
(Fig. 1). A strip of cloth about 
4” wide was next placed across 
the upper lip and securely sewed 
to each side of the foundation 
strip (Fig. 2). The length of 











FIG. 8 





this strip varies according to the 
width of the face of the wearer. 

Next we took a piece of cotton 
batting about six inches wide and 
eighteen inches long. This was 
split down the center for a few 
inches. With a few stitches, each 
section was tacked to a side of the 
foundation, starting at the point 
where a cap would fit down (Fig. 
3). We were careful to see that 
the split in the cotton ended a 
little above the chin sling, to let 
the beard cover the foundation. 

The next step was making the 
mustache. It was sewed to the 
strip across the upper lip (Fig. 
4). Eyebrows of cotton were 
easily pasted on; and when a cap 
was added, the result was a very 
jolly little Santa Claus—one who 
could laugh and talk with ease 
and confidence! 

A shepherd’s crook (Fig. 5) 
can be made from a broom han- 
dle with the addition of a length 
of stiff wire bent in the middle 
and curved to a half circle. The 
open end should be fastened with 
brads to opposite sides of the 
broom handle. Pad wire with 
cotton to the thickness of the 
broom handle. Wind whole staff 
with gummed tape. 

For a wise man’s costume, try 
using a length of bright cloth 
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"than an old bathrobe. A head- 


dress can be made by bringing 
one straight edge of a bandanna 
across the brow, pinning it at the 
back of the head, holding it se- 
cure with a band of cloth or rib- 
bon, and allowing the folds of 
the bandanna to drape across the 
shoulders. New gunny sacks, 
ripped open, draped, and belted 
like the robes for the wise men, 
can be used for the shepherds. 
They should wear headdresses too. 


For angels, effective surplices 
can be made from 36” squares of 
white cloth (old sheets will do). 
A small hole is made in the cen- 
ter and a short split down the 
back, just large enough to allow 
the head to go through, and fit 
snugly around the neck (Fig 7). 

But an angel must have a halo. 
After considerable experiment- 
ing, we worked out a practically 
slipproof halo, adjustable, and 
flattering enough to any little girl 
to produce a very happy and con- 
fident little angel. A piece of 
wire about twenty-four inches 
long is the basis. ‘This wire is 
bent back, (Continued on page 76) 





How Our Program Grew 


RUTH FRUSETTA 
Principal, Tres Pinos School, Tres Pinos, California 


THINK that it all started just 
I after our Thanksgiving vaca- 
tion. We had vacation on our 


minds because the first thing we 


‘did was to count the days until 


Christmas vacation. ‘This led to 
plans for our Christmas program. 
_“Let’s have it simple—sing a few 
‘carols—and have it in the aft- 
ernoon,” we agreed; but there 
was one snag: the fathers wanted 
to come. They would be unable 
to attend if we had an afternoon 
program. So we decided on an 
evening party, still stipulating 
that it be “simple—just a few 
carols.” ‘Thus, we dismissed the 
matter, and abandoned ourselves 
to the spirit of Christmas. 

Eager hands cut and pasted on 
the blackboards flurries of paper 
snow crystals, and heaped the 
window sills with glistening drifts 
of cleansing-powder snow. Every 
day or so we hung a fresh wreath 
of toyon (California holly) in 
our room. We made our own 
rich red candles, “not just to look 
at but really to burn,” and set 
them among the berries massed 
on our front table. 

Loving hands fashioned gifts 
for the mothers and fathers, and 
wrapped them in gaily decorated 
tissue paper. We made colorful 
greeting cards, and trimmed our 
own little Christmas tree. 

All about us we built tangible 
expressions of the festive holiday 
spirit. But it wasn’t enough. 
Our knowledge of world affairs 
left us longing for things we 
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could not put into words. Some 
of the songs we sang expressed 
our yearnings far better than 
we could express them otherwise. 
These songs of Christmas gave us 
a feeling of kinship with all hu- 
manity. We realized that hun- 
dreds of years ago persons had 
experienced joy in singing some 
of these same songs. 

Anyone who sings from the 
songbook that we were using— 
Music of Many Lands and Peo- 
ples (Silver Burdett )—receives 
significant information regarding 
these songs. Many of them are 
beautifully illustrated. Each time 
we sang “Silent Night,” we found 
we were looking at the picture 
“Adoration of the Magi,” by 
Tintoretto. 

One child expressed the idea 
that Christmas is a “world holi- 
day,” and that therefore every- 
one in the whole world must be 
thinking of Christ at this season. 
A sixth-grader argued that there 
were parts of the world where 
people had religions that differed 
from ours. Off they rushed to 
consult their social-studies text- 
book—Yesterday, the Foundation 
of Today, by Homer F. Aker and 
others (Harr Wagner). 

They read, now, with more un- 


derstanding about the great reli- 


gions. In this book, too, they 
found pictures. They liked “Sis- 
tine Madonna,” by Raphael, and 
studied about that artist’s life. 
As they were consulting anoth- 
er textbook, (Continued on page 62) 
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LITTLE CHRISTMAS STORIES 


Being Happy at Christmas 


These four Christmas stories, with the accompanying seatwork, can be 
used to extend and enrich your primary reading program for December. 








Christmas is a happy time. 

We will make presents. 

We will tie them with bright 
ribbons. 

We will put bright balls on the 
Christmas tree. 

We will pop corn. 

We will play games. 





There will be good things to eat 
at Christmas. 

There will be candy and nuts. 

There will be apples and dates. 

Mother will bake a cake. 

She will bake pies. 


The table will be filled with 
good things. 





a 
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We will have fun in the snow 
at Christmas time. 

We will put on warm clothes. 

We will make a snow man. 

We will clean the walk. 

We will put out seeds for the 


birds. 


We will give them water, too. 
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We make others happy at 
Christmas. | 

We will help with the work 
at home. 

We will give presents to our 
friends. 

We will send food and clothes 
to the poor. 








Seatwork for “Being Happy at Christmas” 








Write Yes if the sentence is true. Draw these pictures. 
— | Write No if the sentence is false. 1. Brand Sei! Grésadta: 
We have fun at Christmas. —_— They are tied with ribbon. 
We put on warm clothes. _— 2. Draw a Christmas tree. 
We play in the snow. _— It has bright balls on it. 
” We make a snow man. _— 3. Draw Mother. 
We rake leaves. __ She is baking a cake. 
ts | We feed the birds. — 4. Draw birds in the snow. 
15 | We give them water. —— They are eating seeds. 
We play games. __ 5. Draw some children making 
We go swimming. —_— a snow man. 
Box the words in each set that Read the words below. 
om say the same thing. They say more than one. 
iti pom things Write each word and, make it 
that goes these oye. one 
there gone talk presents —— 
this girl think ribbons — 
them good things balls — 
games __ 
candy filled bake things __ 
cannot field back von 
3 carry fell bring apples __ 
1es candy filling bake dates. ___ 
cooky filled = barn pies ___ 
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PRIMARY CHRISTMAS SEATWORK 


JEAN C, RICE 


Teacher, Primary Grades, Lincoln School, Roselle, New Jersey 
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Color the pictures. Put the right word in each blank. 


Ba | We | 4 
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A — 
2. | Santa rides ina. | We are the atk 
He will soon be here. | Fill the sleigh with | who pull the sleigh. 
| like Santa Claus. toys. We can run very fast. 























_. is very pretty. The __ ring. See the poinsettias. 
Holly berries are red. | They are saying, _ are _ really 
The leaves are green. | “_ Christmas.” big red leaves. 
We wrap our __ This is a Christmas | See the nice-toys. 
with pretty paper. Trim: it. | will find _— on 
These are ready. Put gifts under it. the Christmas tree. 
Poinsettias toys sleigh bells Merry 
Santa Claus] reindeer boxes | Holly © tree 
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URING this Christmas season, 
D as in every year for more 
than a century, multitudes of 
people will be reading Charles 
Dickens’ famous story of Scrooge 
and Tiny Tim. It was in 1843 
that the hearts of readers were 
first gladdened by A Christmas 
Carol, and since then it never 
once has failed to add cheer to the 
holidays. John Forster, biogra- 
pher of Dickens, describes the ef- 
fect that the writing of this little 
classic had upon its author, as 
well as the reception accorded the 
book when it first went on sale 
at the London bookstalls. 

The novelist had been working 
hard on Martin Chuzzlewit. As 
a “breather” from that long sto- 
ry, he turned to writing a shorter 
tale—and that is how A Christ- 
mas Carol came about. Back from 
Manchester, where he had presid- 


HE children in our first-grade 
room were thoroughly en- 
joying Watty Piper’s story, The 
Little Engine That Could (Platt 
& Munk). As they were admir- 
ing the pictures in the book,a pu- 
pil asked whether he might make 
a picture like the one on the cov- 
er. It occurred to me that the 
children might like to plan a large 


' picture that would cover our bul- 


letin board. ‘The idea appealed to 
them, and we set to work. 

The children decided that our 
first task was making the moun- 
tain and the train. To represent 
the mountain, we used two large 
pieces of wrapping paper. To es- 
timate the size, we held the paper 
against our bulletin board while 
a child drew a mountain and a 
valley. Several children painted 
the mountain green with calci- 
mine paint. 

Next, each child was given a 
sheet of paper on which to draw 
trains. Some were given a sec- 
ond sheet on which to make their 
“good train bigger.” The child 
who drew the best train planned 
and made the train which we used 
on our bulletin board. - He was 
allowed to choose helpers and to 
direct them in their work. When 
the train was ready, several chil- 
dren planned the tracks to fit it 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


VINCENT EDWARDS 


ed at the opening of the city’s 
new Athenaeum, Dickens started 
the story in October, 1843. He 
held to it so faithfully, in free in- 
tervals from the longer novel, 
that it was completed by the lat- 
ter part of November. 

As often happened when this 
great character creator was most 
inspired, he fell completely under 
the spell of his own work. There 
is no telling how many millions 
of people have laughed at Mr. and 
Mrs. Fezziwig, and wept over 
Tiny Tim, but they have done 
only what the author did when 
he put these folks into his story. 

Forster, in his biography, says 
of the writing of the Carol, 
“I can testify . with 
what a strange mastery it seized 


him for itself, how he wept over 
it, and laughed, and wept again, 
and excited himself to an extra- 
ordinary degree, and how he 
walked thinking of it fifteen and 
twenty miles about the black 
streets of London, many and 
many a night after all sober folks 
had gone to bed.” 

The book came out but a few 
days before Christmas. It was 
greeted with cheers from the 
start. “Who can listen to objec- 
tions regarding such a book as 
this?” Thackeray commented en- 
thusiastically. “It seems to me 
a national benefit, and to every 
man or woman who reads it a 
personal kindness.” 

And people in general—how 
did they react to A Christmas 


We Read to be Suu 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


THELMA R. MYERS 


Teacher, Junior First Grade, 
McKinley School, Sioux City, lowa 


best, as regards position and size. 
To show the tracks, black paint 
was applied over the green on the 
mountain, 

We decided that we should 
next make the houses in the vil- 
lage. Each child drew, cut, and 
colored houses. If the house rep- 
resented the best work the child 
had ever done, it was used. The 





children, with guidance, pinned 
their’ own houses to the bulletin 
board. 

Then came the toys which our 
train must bear over the moun- 
tain. Some toys were hecto- 


graphed; others were freehand 
work, Again, if the work was 
the best that the child had done, 
it was used on the board. 
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The Story of 2 Christmas Classic 


Carol? An idea of its popularity 
may be gained from what hap- 
pened as soon as it was published. 
On the day it appeared on the 
stands, the first edition of six 
thousand copies was completely 
sold out. Here was a Christmas 
best seller, indeed! Nor did it 
stop selling as soon as the holiday 
was over, for during January the 
second edition of the book went 
like hot cakes. 

Never did a story make such 
warm friends! People who had 
bought it immediately gave it a 
special place in their affections 
and in their libraries. They could 
not help writing Dickens to tell 
of all the joy he had brought, 
for, as Forster tells us, “There 
poured upon its author daily, all 
through that Christmas time, let- 
ters from complete strangers to 
him which (Continued on page 76) 


There were policemen and toy 
tin soldiers to guard the train. 
Animals and people, which we 
also made, gathered to watch the 
train succeed in getting over the 
mountaintop. (Toys and animals 
that we could not use were taken 
home to hang on the children’s 
Christmas trees.) One animal 
that watched the train was Tim, 
from our preprimer We Look and 
See (Scott Foresman’s “Curricu- 
lum Foundation Series”). 

This Christmas activity created 
much enthusiasm and happiness 
in our room. It created a real 
need for special direction in art— 
for example, a lesson in drawing 
buildings. It also created a func- 
tional purpose for telling the sto- 
ry and for listening carefully to 
the rereading of various parts, 
There were many things which 
each child wanted to know so 
that we could produce an accu- 
rate picture of the story. 

The activity enlarged the chil- 
dren’s concept of travel and of 
“things that go.” Thus it helped 
them better to interpret our pre- 
primer, We Come and Go (“Cur- 
riculum Foundation Series”). Of 
greatest importance was the fact 
that it helped extend the chil- 
dren’s interest in books, which 
had been my main objective. 
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USING A CHRISTMAS PICTURE 
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Make duplicate copies of this happy casional bits of green along the needles.) 
Christmas picture so that each child The packages at the base of the tree 
may have one to color. (A more at- may be left white. Trim them with 
tractive picture will result if the green bright ribbons. Discuss suitable colors, 
of the tree is merely suggested by oc- and encourage careful work. 





Which gift is your favorite? 

Which gift do you think all three will enjoy? 
What do you think is in the boxes? | 

What is at the top of the tree? 

How many round ornaments do you see? 

What decorations do you think the children made? 


Will your tree at home have ornaments like these? 


CON AO UU BRWN = 


Will your tree have some handmade decorations? 











Pupils will enjoy writing a story about the picture. 
They may do it as a group. This one has blanks to fill. 





FILL IN THE BLANKS 


lt is _. morning. 
The ___ is bright and gay. 
The ___ are very happy. 





The little __ is happy, too. 
The children will share their __— 


tree gifts dog Christmas children 
IRIAN 8 OI ASAE OLIN Le 
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A MERRY CHRISTMAS 
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A MOVABLE SANTA 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


LILLIAN STURGES 
Instructor of Art, Hillsdale School, Dormont, Pennsylvania 








|. ye som children like things that move, 
they will be delighted to make a Santa 
who will go down a chimney with his pack 
full of toys. 

The chimney is cut from a piece of con- 
struction paper about 6” x 8”, folded in 
half crosswise. (The diagram shows only 
the front of the chimney.) Draw the line 
AB on both the front and the back. Draw 
and color the bricks, and cut out the chim- 
ney. Leave tabs C and D on the front half, 
but not on the back. On the folded edge, 
cut from the bottom up to point B, and 
also along the heavy line, leaving the fold 
intact near the top and above point B. 
Cotton may be pasted at the top of the 
chimney to represent snow. 

Draw the Santa figure and strengthen 
the tabs with gummed tape. Place Santa 

} in the chimney with the tabs extending 

x y beyond its sides. Fold back the chimney 
tabs C and D, and paste, permitting Santa 
| . to slide up and down the chimney by use 

of tabs X and Y. Fold along the line AB, 
front and back, to make a standard. Santa 
may be pulled up and down in the chimney 
by means of a cord in his cap. Hang him 
on the Christmas tree for an ornament. 
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Candlesticks for Presents 


FOR ALL GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


ge of the candlesticks shown here is 
a wooden core which came from a 
roll of screening. Tempera paint was the 
medium used for the decorations. 

If a large class is doing this problem, all 
the candlesticks may be painted on one 
day with thin tempera paint. It goes on 
like a stain. The surface may be rubbed 
with an old rag or a piece of paper until 
the grain of the wood shows. The next 
day the candlesticks are dry. There is no 
surface paint on them. Color can then 
be applied. Older children like to use this 
method. Some of their candlesticks are 
shown in the lower right picture. 


Young children like to finish a thing at 
one sitting. They often like to paint on 
top of the first layer while the paint is still 
wet. (See picture at lower left.) 


If they get so much paint on the can- 
dlestick that one layer runs into the one 
under it, the only thing to do is to wash 
off the paint under a faucet. The result 
is usually a grayish or tan effect which 
can easily be covered with another stain. 
One of the candlesticks in the group of 


four was washed three times. The oppor- 
tunity to wash off a trial attempt and do 
it better makes this a satisfactory prob- 
lem for primary grades. 
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Primary children can paint the candle- 
sticks with an indefinitedesign. (See illus- 
tration at lower left.) Upper-graders can 
paint more detailed designs. (See illus- 
tration at lower right. —Two.candlesticks 
in that group are shown in detail above.) 

There are some primary children who 
can paint exquisite details. These are gen- 
erally children with an Italian, Czecho- 
slovakian, Polish, or German background. 
They can do better work than older chil- 
dren who are less skillful with their hands. 

Children like to give these candlesticks 
to their mothers. for Christmas presents. 
Candles may or may not be included. 
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The Fun of Christmas | 


FOR ALL GRADES 


LaVERNE GENTNER FEENEY 
Teacher of Art, Grades 3-8, Public Schools, Tempe, Arizona 





ged of the fun in preparing for Christmas in the classroom is draw- 
ing Christmas symbols. Those shown on this page will give children 
ideas for making simple tree decorations, and for illustrating posters, 
play programs, greeting cards, notebook covers, and soon. Hang cloth 
stockings at the fireplace and tie a bit of real ribbon on the box. 
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A SCENTED SNOW BABY 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


CAMILLA WALCH WILSON 


LTHOUGH the snow baby is intended 
A to be a Christmas tree ornament, it 
can easily double as a gift. A small 
amount of sachet powder may be added to 
the cotton with which it is lightly stuffed, 
making it suitable for a sachet. 

Practice drawing snow babies on 4%” 
x 2%” pieces of scrap paper. Then repro- 
duce the best one on firm white paper. 
Color as desired. Cut a second one for 
the back. 

Now sew around the figure through 
both front and back pieces, starting at the 
bottom, going up around the head and 


A TRANSLUCENT SANTA 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


MARION SHORT ELMER 


Formerly, Rurat Demonstration Teacher, Co-operating with 


down again to within an inch of the start- 
ing point. Leave a long thread. Into 
the opening, ease a small piece of cotton 
(sprinkled with sachet powder if de- 
sired), using it to pad the snow baby 
slightly. Then sew up the opening. Add 
a loop of twine at the top. 

Enclose the gift in an envelope with a 
note explaining its purpose as a tree orna- 
ment. If the sachet powder was includ- 
ed, be sure to mention that the recipient 
should make pin pricks in the back of the 
ornament and use it as a sachet after it 
has been removed from the tree. 





Buffalo State Teachers College, Buffalo, New York 


His translucent Santa is very effective 
fi when hung on the tree with the lights 
behind him. First, draw a pattern of a 
Santa 7” high. Then place forty-six red 
translucent drinking straws on the table 
and across them lay a strip of gummed 
colorless mending tape. Take your pat- 
tern and place it directly over the tape so 
that the tape will run from head to toe on 
Santa when he is finished. With a razor 
blade or knife cut around the pattern. 
Add to the figure a black paper belt, boots, 











and gloves pasted in place. A dot of blue 
paper becomes Santa’s eye. Wisps of cot- 
ton are pasted on for hair, beard, and fur 
trimmings. Run a string through one of 
the top straws of his head to form a loop 
for hanging him on the tree. 

A large Santa makes a pretty window 
decoration. Of course, a larger figure will 
require more straws, 

This same idea may be used to make 
Christmas frees, stars, bells, or just plain 
balls to hang’ on the tree. 





A “LIGHTED” TREE 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


JESSIE PATTERSON 
Teacher, Sixth Grade, Irving School, Henryetta, Oklaboma 


A row of “lighted” Christmas trees on 


the schoolroom windows will make 


a beautiful decoration—both inside and 
outside. One of the trees, with a light 
bulb behind it, is effective in a sand-table 
scene or in a diorama. 

Have the children experiment withcut- 
ting out freehand trees from old newspa- 
pers or scrap paper. When a satisfactory 
pattern has been obtained, cut two identi- 
cal trees from green construction paper 
and.one from bright-colored crepe paper. 
In both of the green trees, cut out holes 
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representing ornaments and candles, using 
sharp-pointed scissors or a razor blade. 
Paste the crepe-paper tree between the 
two green trees. The bright-colored crepe 
paper will then show through the holes 
as lighted, colored ornaments. 

From black or brown construction pa- 
per cut two tub shapes to use as bases. 
The trunk of the tree is inserted between 
these two pieces before they are pasted 
together. Cotton pasted on the tree will 
represent snow. Fasten the trees in the 
windows with transparent gummed tape. 
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Useyul Gifs prom Scrap Wood 


FOR ALL GRADES 


MARGARET STUSSY 
Teacher, Fifth Grade, Seventh Ward School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


oop salvaged from orange crates, 
apple boxes, and cheeseboxes, with 
scraps of plywood, can be converted into 
useful and attractive gifts by pupils of all 
grades. If plenty of tools and equipment 
are available, more elaborate objects may 
be attempted, but the minimum essentials 
are a ripsaw, a jig saw, hammers, small 
nails, sandpaper, flat and enamel paint in 
a variety of colors, wood stain, and shel- 
lac—together with pencils, paper, rulers, 
scissors, and paintbrushes. 

The objects shown on these two pages 
are described in some detail. However, 
teachers and pupils will discover that 
the materials available, and the tastes and 
abilities of the workers, will influence not 
only the choice of objects to be made but 
also the size and shape of those objects. 
If pupils cannot construct anything very 
original, because of limited equipment 
and restricted time, they should at least 
be encouraged to create designs for deco- 
rating the things they do make. 











WHATNOT 


For the whatnot illustrated, a shallow 
wooden box 9” x 13” x 2%” was used. 
Remove the back. Cut a piece of wood 
2%” wide and long enough to fit inside 
the box. Nail it in place to make a center 
shelf. Take two pieces of wood 9%” x 
1%” and cut three scallops in each. (To 
cut scallops, take a piece of paper the 
exact length and width of the board. Fold 
it into three even pieces and round off one 
long edge.) Nail the scalloped pieces at 
the top and bottom of the box. Paint the 
box one color and the scallops another. 
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TOOLBOX 


The toolbox shown in the lower left 
corner was made by an eleven-year-old 
child out of orange-crate and apple-box 
material. We used it to keep our tools in 
during the school year. Such a box would 
be suitable to hold wood for a fireplace. 
The two end pieces were cut in the shape 
shown in the diagram at the left. To 
assemble, fasten the bottom board to the 
end pieces, and then nail on the side 
boards. Finally, insert a smooth stick to 
make the toolbox handle, and nail it se- 
curely in place. Stain the box and, when 
thoroughly dry, shellac it. 


FLOW ERPOT 


Use the ends of orange crates for the 
bottom and for two opposite sides of this 
flowerpot, and thinner wood for the other 
two sides. Cut out all of the pieces, curv- 
ing the top edges, as shown in the diagram, 
and sand them well. Then nail them to- 
gether and paint as desired. The flow- 
erpot illustrated has a 3%” square base. 
(The design in the lower right-hand cor- 
ner is the one that was used on the flower- 
pot shown.) The flowerpot was painted 
yellow and the design, reproduced on the 
two thin-wood sides, was blue. 
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SERVING TRAY 


Wood %” to %4” thick for the bottom 
and ends, and thinner wood for the sides, 
will be about right for a sturdy tray. The 
tray pictured has a base 8%” x 11%”. 
The end pieces are 8%” x 2”. Each end 
has a slot 5” long and %” wide, cut 
lengthwise in the center. To make the 
sides, cut four pieces of wood each 64” 
x 2”,. Shape each piece as shown in the 
illustration. Smooth all parts thoroughly 
with sandpaper; then nail them together. 














Draw and cut a stencil, paint the design 
in the exact center of the tray, and shellac 
the whole tray. (A sample stencil is 
shown at left.) To make a stencil, take 
a square of paper as large as the area to be 
covered, and fold to get a square one 
fourth the size. Fold this diagonally. Cut 
along any of the three resulting sides. 
Unfold. When a satisfactory pattern has 
been obtained, copy it on regular stencil 
paper or on lightweight cardboard which 
has been dipped in paraffin. 


KITCHEN SHELF 


The useful kitchen shelf which is illus- 
trated at the bottom of this page is made 
of two boards, each 15°4” long. The hori- 
zontal board is 34” wide and the vertical 
board is 4%” wide. The side braces are 
made from a 3” square of wood sawed in 
half diagonally. Each brace is nailed 1” 
in from the ends of the two long boards, 
which have first been nailed together at 
right angles. The fancy shape for the 
back should be cut from paper first and 
then drawn on the wood for accurate 
sawing. (Sawing to follow a curved line 
has to be done with a jig saw or scroll saw 
and should not be attempted by inexperi- 
enced juvenile carpenters.) Smooth all 
the edges and surfaces well with sandpa- 
per. Paint and decorate with a stencil. 
(A sample stencil is reproduced just above 
the picture of the shelf.) 


PAPER-NAPKIN HOLDER 


This holder for a package of paper nap- 
kins is made of 4” plywood. It is 5%” 
high and 4/4” wide. Make a pattern for 
the shape of the front and back pieces on 
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the order of the one below by folding 4 
sheet of paper 5%” x 44” in half ver- 
tically and cutting around the top and 
open side. Cut out a piece about 2” high 
and %” wide from the folded side, round- 
ing it at the top. Open the pattern, lay 
it on the rectangles of wood that are to 
be the front and back of the holder, and 
trace around it. Then saw out the pieces, 
following the penciled lines. Smooth the 
edges with sandpaper. Next, nail front 
and back pieces to a bottom board 244” 
x 1%”. Paint the holder any desired color 
and apply a stencil decoration. 


The success of a woodworking project 
lies partly in providing a satisfactory 
place to work and in budgeting time for 
all who participate. A sturdy table of 
workbench height, with space beneath it 
to store unfinished objects and space on 
top to spread out tools and materials, is 
sufficient. It is better to let two or three 
pupils work at the bench while the rest of 
the class is otherwise occupied, but sawing 
and hammering should be kept to a mini- 
mum while the class is reciting. Perhaps 
a few minutes before and after school, 
and at noontime, could be allotted to the 
noisy part of the work. 
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FIREPROOF TREE ORNAMENTS 


Made from Glass 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


ANNA BELLE STALEY 


Teacher of Music and Eighth Grade, Frantz H. Coe School, 
Seattle, Washington 


ee | 


SAFE material that makes pretty Christmas-tree decora- 
A tions is ordinary window glass. A good size to use is a 
2” square. For variation, the glass may be cut into strips 
3” x 1” or into 1” squares, with an ordinary glass cutter. 
Draw a design first on a piece of paper, and then place the glass 
over it and apply enamel paint. Silver ink or paint may be used 
for a border. The fixture loop is made from a small, narrow 
strip of passe partout (picture binding) because this clings 
tenaciously to the glass. Use this material also to join one piece 
of glass to another. Slip a wire hook or a colored string 
through the fixture loop, and the ornament is ready to be hung. 


we 
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From Waste Materials 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


JOSEPHINE HARPER FLOOD 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, Midway School, 
San Diego, California 


IN Cans, cast-off scissors, and used Christmas cards ordi- 

narily might be regarded as waste materials. But in our 

community, since the war years, they have proved to be a 
source of wealth for the creation of Christmas ornaments. 

The Navy Hospital in our city was greatly in need of orna- 
ments for its many Christmas trees. So we decided, as a fifth- 
and sixth-grade project, to attempt to fill this need by working 
out attractive fireproof decorations. With the help of our 
school cafeteria we started saving the circular tops and bot- 
toms of tin cans soon after the fall term began, and by holiday 
time we had a large supply of both “gold” and “silver” disks, 
although the “gold” was most in demand. 

In the meantime, the children had been gathering up used 
Christmas cards, and we collected all of the broken scissors 
from the various rooms in our building. The scissors were 
usable as long as we could get a grip on them, even though 
the blades themselves were broken. Occasionally some child 
brought a pair of tin snips from home, but these proved to be 
cumbersome and were discarded in favor of the scissors. An- 
other necessary material was iron glue, or — (Continued on page 67) 
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Package Designs 


FOR ALL GRADES 


MAYME A. RICKER 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Olean, New York 


HE problem of wrapping gifts is one that 
T offers considerable interest. Once the gifts 
are made, time may profitably be spent on 
packaging them attractively. Excellent oppor- 
tunities for design arise as children experi- 
ment to find what space arrangements are most 
pleasing. Much creativeness is possible because 
of the various shapes of the boxes. 
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Children may make cutouts (see illustra- 
tions) to represent ribbons, pine-cone clusters, 
and ornaments such as bells, stars, and trees. 
Old boxes may be covered with attractive pa- 
per, and the designs may then be applied. 

The large illustration at the top of the page 
is appropriate not only for a blackboard cal- 
endar, but also as a decoration on a gift box. 
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FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


ESTHER L. SHARGEL 








Easily Made Gifts of Paper 


HREE gifts are offered on this page, all of them 
T made from construction paper. The memo 
pad has a calendar attached. It is better not to 
choose Christmas colors, since the gift is useful 
beyond the holiday season. A little brother or 
sister will have fun with a butterfly favor that 
will sail through the air. It has a clothespin body 
and pipe-cleaner antennae. Mother can use a pair 
as curtain tiebacks. For place cards use doll- 
size clothespins and fine wire for antennae. Not 
only does the elephant support a calendar—he’s a 
blotter, too. If two or more blotters are joined, 
the legs may be spread apart so that the elephant 
will stand. Make the eye very expressive. 
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WOODEN GIFTS 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
HAZEL F. SHOWALTER 
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| Spe the doll furniture, use %” white 
pine, glue, and 1%” Number 16 
brads. A hammer, saw, try square, plane, 
and Number 1 sandpaper will be needed 
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in doing a neat job. The drawings show 
the shapes and proportions of the five 
pieces that are required for a chair. In 
making the davenport, the back, seat, and 
front should be extended to whatever 
width is desired. 

Mark the shapes on the wood with the 
aid of a pencil and try square; then saw 
them out and plane the cut edges. See 
that the pieces fit together accurately, 
truing them with the plane if necessary. 
Do the roughest of the sanding at this 
time. Spread glue on each joint before 
nailing it. When the glue is dry, see 
whether there are any places that did not 
fit together just right and need planing; 
then smooth the wood all over with sand- 
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paper. Finally, paint with bright-colored 
enamel. 

Wood about %” in thickness would 
make a piggy bank. Small wooden boxes 
may be taken apart to provide material. 

- The first step is drawing the patterns. 
This is made easy by the squares. Draw 
three rectangles 6” x 4” and mark them 








into inch squares. (Continued on page 68) 
SIDE 
(cut 2) 














2s, The Christmas Story | 


_ FOR ALL GRADES 


LaVERNE GENTNER FEENEY 
Teacher of Art, Grades 3-8, Public Schools, Tempe, Arizona 














6 te motifs which stress the religious 
side of Christmas have a number of 
uses. Perhaps the simplest is applying 
them to greeting cards. More detailed 
work is required to make transparencies. 
The man on the camel and the buildings 
of Bethlehem are suitable for silhouettes. 
The three kings could be modeled in clay. 
The Madonna in any of these poses could 
be mounted on a narrow panel with a 
small calendar pad affixed to it. 
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Various Ways te Use Spatterwork 


H™ are three ways in which spatter- 
work may be used. The design at 
the left is made on a folded sheet of note- 
paper. A box of sheets so decorated would 
be a very welcome gift. The design in the 
center decorates a place card, and the one 





FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


STELLA E. WIDER 


Associate Supervisor of Art, 
Public Schools, Lynchburg, Virginia 


at the right is on a card that can be used 
as a gift enclosure. 

For best results when doing spatter- 
work, a rectangular frame covered with 
wire screening is advised. Old tooth- 
brushes may be used, but old paintbrushes 
with bristles cut to about three fourths 
of an inch from the tin ferrule are better. 

Cut stencils and patterns from light- 
weight cardboard and lay them in place 
on the paper to be spattered. (Do not 
pin.) Mask the edges to make an even 
border. (Follow the principle that any 
area which is not to be sprayed a given 
color must be covered.) Two or more 














Christmas Card FT. 


NE way to enjoy making Christmas 
cards is to use just one design an 

experiment with materials. Let each child 
plan a simple stencil design according to 
his individual ability. Use regular stencil 
paper, or make your own by dipping light- 
weight drawing paper in melted paraffin. 
For the design shown here, three stencils 
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FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


LUCILE TWITCHELL 


Formerly, Teacher of Art and Seventh Grade, 
Public Schools, Merriam, Kansas 


were cut—two for the flower (cutting 
alternate petals) and one for the center, 
leaves, and stem. (Be sure to square and 





colors can be used, as in the design at the 
left, but care must be taken to let one col- 
ored area dry before covering it and pro- 
ceeding to use another color. Dried weeds 
and grasses can be combined with card- 
board cutouts in creating designs. 


mark each stencil so that the parts will 
fit.) We used the dry-brush technique on 
rough paper in making the first card. 
(Dry brush means using as small a quan- 
tity of water as possible and a rather stiff 
brush.) For the second card, pen and ink 
were used. The third design was made 
with water colors. (Continued on page 68) 
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-FOUR TREE ORNAMENTS 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


JANINA PAWLAK SKLADANEK 


ERE are four ideas for 
H ornaments made from 
stiff paper. The gnomes are 
drawn and cut in two sec- 
tions. Slit one section from 
A to B, the other from B to 
C; slip one over the other. 


To make the elephant, cut 
two heads and two bodies. 
Paste trunks together as far as 
the dotted line, and bodies 
likewise. Insert neck between 
the two sides of the head and 
paste in position. Spread the 
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legs. The monkey is made of 
several pieces. Shape head and 
body by lapping and pasting 
the ends of each. Paste face 
on head. Curve legs and tail. 
Paste them on back of body 
Paste head in position. Thc 
bird ornament has three sec- 
tions. Crease on dotted line; 
paste the A parts together. 
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Fra Angelico 
Fra Angelico 
Fra Angelico 


The Annunciation 
The Annunciation 
Annunciation 
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The Annunciation 
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the lesson on page 16. 
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these miniatures and the cover picture with 


MINIATURE COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 


Use 
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TRIM WITH PAPIER-MACHE 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


VARIETY of objects may be made 
A from papier-mAché to use as tree 
or room decorations, as gift contain- 
ers, or as trimmings on packages and 
on place favors. 

To make the large bell for a gift 
box, first model the shape in non- 
hardening clay. Cover this with torn 
pieces of plain paper dipped in thin 
paste. Next put on a layer of news- 


GIFT BOX 












GIFT BOX 
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IMOGENE KNIGHT 
Teacher of Art, Parley Coburn Junior High School, Elmira, New York 


paper torn into small pieces. Alter- 
nate the layers until you have five. A 
plain layer will be on top. Allow the 
bell to dry thoroughly. Then with a 
razor blade cut around the top of the 
bell as indicated in the small diagram 
below. Remove all clay carefully. 
Now cut a thin piece of cardboard 
which when rolled will fit inside the 
papier-maché bell. It should extend 
44" above the opening. This “lip” 
will help to keep the lid in place. 
Punch two small holes in the lid to 
hold a ribbon bow. Paint as desired. 

Bells of various sizes—to decorate 
packages, place favors, or even the 
front door—may be made the same 
way. But for these, leave the clay un- 
covered at the bottom. Then the clay 
can be removed without cutting the 
bells. 

A snow man makes a good gift 
holder for pencils. Start with a mail- 
ing tube of seven or eight inches, 
Smear the surface (Continued on page 66) 
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NOVEL HOT 


FOR ALL 


CHARLOTTE 


‘DISH MATS 


GRADES 


LANSBERRY 


Teacher, Healy Territorial School, Healy, Alaska 


USEFUL present which a child can 

easily make for his mother is a mat 
on which to set hot dishes. The kind de- 
scribed here was made of scrap material 
brought from home. 

We cut five-ply board into 514” squares 
(three-ply or plain inch board would do 
as well), and sanded all surfaces perfect- 
ly smooth. Some children painted with 
enamel while others used varnish to seal 
the wood and add beauty. 

From large tin cans we cut 7” squares, 
and placed them diamondwise so that 
the four corners lay over the sides of the 
wood blocks at the center of each. The 
tin points were then carefully bent over 
the wooden sides, and nailed on the back 
with small shoe brads. All sharp edges 
were hammered flat. 


In art period, the children worked out 
their own designs, using simple lines, large 
form, and space limitations as guides. 
These designs were transferred with soft 
black carbon paper to the tin. (Some 
usable designs are shown below.) 

A little practice on scraps had shown 
the children that nail holes of even depth, 
and close, equal spacing, produced the 
neatest lines; so they were now ready to 
use a shingle nail and hammer for punch- 
ing out the design. The nail was struck 
just hard enough to force its point through 
the tin. After the design is finished, 
borderlines can be punched out in the 
same manner as the surface design. 

From scraps of felt or heavy flannel, the 
children cut squares to fit, and glued them 
on the bottom of their hot-dish mats. 
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THREE-DIMENSIONAL DECORATIONS 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


ESTHER M. ANDERSEN 


Teacher of Art, Junior High School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


A™ work in three dimensions has 
proved very fascinating, especially 
to the boys in our classes. In this particu- 
lar project, five settings—Santa’s Work- 
shop, Christmas Shoppers, Christmas in 
Church, Christmas Eve, and Christmas 
Morning—were planned as a Christmas 
room decoration along a side wall. (Two 
scenes and bits of two others are shown 
in the picture.) Our wall space was 
thirty-five feet long. The tree separating 
each two settings was four feet tall, in- 
cluding the base. Each object had to be 
so planned as to be in correct proportion 
to all the other objects within that setting. 

The trees and the organ pipes were 
made of coarse wrapping paper. A fire- 
place and the fire within it, Santa and his 
elves, his sleigh and reindeer, and the 
Christmas shoppers were of tagboard. All 
the other objects were made of large 
sheets of manila paper. 

Most of the objects were made on the 
principle of a box, a cone, or a cylinder. 
Houses, fireplace, workbench, candlestick 


holders, packages, clock, and each letter 
of the words “Merry Christmas” were 
made as boxes would be constructed— 
that is, folded and cut as needed. Trees 
were Cut as cones and creased in thirds. 
Each had stars of different sizes drawn on 
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it. Organ pipes, candles, and handles for 
the tools were rolled into cylinders. 

The sleigh, reindeer, and stockings for 
the fireplace were made in two sections, 
folded, and joined together so as to give 
thickness. The figures (Continued on page 70) 
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DRAWING SANTA AND TREES 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


HE illustrations used in this article 
were chosen because each shows how 
a child worked. Children learn from ex- 
amining the work of one another. We 
hope, therefore, that our readers may 
learn from the illustrations and the word 
descriptions of each. 
Illustration 1 
Donald made his Santa very fat. First 
he painted the head. Then he painted the 
body, making a big curve in front so that 
Santa would look as fat as he should. 


TUustration | 
_—— 





Illustration 2 

Here is Santa Claus with a snow-white 
beard painted by Sandra, age six and one 
half years. Santa stands beside a chim- 
ney. He has his pack on his back. 
Illustration 3 

Muriel painted some sections of her tree 
light green and some darker green. Then 
she added trimmings of all colors, 
Illustration 4 

First John painted the whole tree light 
green. While it was damp he painted 


Illustration 2 














Illustration 4 
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balls of light colors. After it dried he 
painted darker balls, animals, and various 
ornaments. 

Illustration 5 

Jerry made the outline of his Christmas 
tree with bright green paint. He used the 
same paint for the diagonal lines. Then 
he trimmed the tree with light green balls, 
and red, blue, purple, and orange circles. 

In the first grade these children had 
learned to paint a Christmas tree large on 
12” x 18” paper, and to get the top and 
the trunk of the tree near the center. 
They had learned how to paint the shape 
somewhat like a triangle. 

These illustrations by second-graders 
show the sort of practice work children 
do before painting large Christmas pic- 
tures. Having made the trees and Santa 
separately, they are ready to make all sorts 
of original pictures. The following are 
some of their subjects. 

1. Santa entering a room. In the room 
are chairs, sofa, table, lamp, rug, and 
presents. 

2. Santa standing beside a fireplace. 
He is putting presents in the stockings 
which hang from the mantel. 

3. Santa in his workshop. He stands 
beside many shelves filled with toys. 

4. A front-view Santa talking to chil- 
dren in a department store. 

5. A big tree being decorated by chil- 
dren. 

6. Interior of a room showing tree, 
fireplace, rug, cat on rug, radio, and 
wreath in windows. 

7. Children singing by a tree. 








Tllustration 5 
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, SEASOW'S GRECTINGS 


: Cards to Make and Color 


: FOR ALL GRADES 


5 MARION FARNHAM 
1 Head of the Art Department, State Teachers College, West Chester, Pennsylvania 
' REETING cards which can be folded 11%” x 3%”. The part for the picture help children in creating their own. Use 


and sent through the mail without should then be 4%” x 3%”. Another pro- 

requiring a separate envelope are easy to portion and arrangement for such a card 

, make and are practical. The complete is shown in the sketch below, which illus- 
card illustrated above shows a good shape trates how the card is folded and the tab 


and space proportion. A suitable size is inserted. The designs here are intended to 
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manila drawing paper and color the de- 
signs with crayon or water color. 
Another practical use for the folder is 
to mount a photograph on it and crease it 
backwards so that it will stand up. 
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FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


MAYME A. RICKER 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Olean, New York 


| ew first-grade children can draw a simple head for 
Santa by following the steps indicated here. Begin by 
drawing the red cap. Make wavy black lines to represent 
the edges of the fur trimming. Next draw the eyes. They 
are an interesting detail, made with a curved line and round 
dark spot. This will prove a good way to draw eyes in 
subsequent figures, too. Children may observe one anoth- 
er’s eyes, and note the position of the iris when a person 
looks straight ahead or sideways. Make red-orange circles 
for nose and cheeks. With a black crayon draw hair, mus- 
tache, and beard, using broken lines. Add a red lower lip. 
Color the face lightly with orange. 

The Santa head at the left is a built-up picture. Letter- 
ing may be added to convert it into a poster announcing 
the date of the school party. 

The calendar, in which the full-length figure is used, 
may be made on a scale to accommodate a small calendar 
pad, the hands being cut around so that they appear to 
hold the pad in place. On a large scale, the calendar may 
be a part of the December schoolroom scheme as a black- 
board calendar or as a decorative device bearing a greeting. 

An older class may use the Santas in making stickers for 
Christmas packages. Get a roll of gummed brown paper 
used in stores for fastening parcels. Draw the faces, color 
with crayon or paint, and cut out carefully. You will find 
that the brown paper is a good flesh-color base. 






































| A CHRISTMAS SONG 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY RUTH STEPHENS PORTER 










When it’s Christ - mas, lis-ten for the sleigh bells. San - ta’s rein- deer car-ry ver-y gay bells. 


They will jin - gle, jin-gle all the way, And wakethechil-dren up to see old San - ta’s sleigh. 





a Dane - er, Pranc- er, don’t youdaretostop, stop, Till you stand up - on a chim-ney top, top. 





oo 6 


i a) 
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Bring-ing bags of lovely Christ-mas toys, To fill the Christ-mas stock-ings of the girls and _ boys. 





ae CS GO 
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4 First Grader Christmas Town 


MARAH H. STEVENSON 
Teacher, First Grade, Elementary School B, Pocomoke, Maryland 


ERE is a Christmas musical 
H and pantomime which my 
first grade developed. It may be 
elaborated or simplified, length- 
ened or shortened. Other songs 
may be substituted. The ‘play 
may even be adapted to another 
grade. 

First, the children discussed 
Christmas preparations in their 
homes and in the town. Then we 
dramatized these activities. At 
last we decided that we could 
“play” them for our Christmas 
program. There were three things 
to be planned—characters, music, 
and properties. 

What kind of characters should 
we need? Which children could 
play the parts best? Why? Would 
every child have a part? We dis- 
covered that there were four parts 
too few. This necessitated addi- 
tional characters, so we decided 
to have a string orchestra—four 
fiddlers. Before the musical was 
completed, any child could take 
a different part if necessary, or 
play a dual role. Finally the cast 
was made up of these characters. 

An announcer 

Ten choir singers (doubling as 
carolers) 

Four fiddlers 

Two peddlers selling holly 

Two peddlers selling trees 

Five children delivering gifts 

Two children shopping 

Two bakers selling pies 

One sleigh rider 

One boy leading the horse 

Eight occupants of houses 

One child with stocking 

No special costuming was re- 
quired. The actors, who were 
supposedly outdoors, wore coats, 
caps, and kerchiefs. The choir 
and fiddlers wore school clothes. 
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It was decided that the choir 
could sing while the actors per- 
formed, thus eliminating the 
learning of speaking parts. Then 
it was necessary to decide upon 
the songs which the choir would 
need to sing. Some of the songs 
we knew, or were working on, 
but we found that we needed 
some additional ones. We made 
up words to familiar tunes. It 
was amazing how quickly and 
well all the songs were learned. 
(During the performance, a song 
was repeated if the actors had not 
finished playing their parts.) 

Our third task was deciding 
what properties would be needed 
and which groups of children 
were to work on the different 
properties. A description of the 
stage setting and properties fol- 
lows. 

Four house fronts. 

Each house front was made 
from two pieces of oatmeal pa- 
per, the seam of which was sta- 
pled. The roofs were made of 
separate strips of heavier paper. 
On the blackboard the children 
planned the houses so that the 
roofs, doors, and windows of each 
were different. They also planned 
the color and trimming of each 
house. They had to measure the 
height of the house occupants in 
order to be sure the roofs and 
doors were high enough. The 
doors were cut so that occupants 
could go in and out. Candles 
wefe painted in some windows, 
and wreaths were painted on some 
of the windows and doors. The 
house fronts were arranged in 
corners and in front of book- 
shelves so that two children could 
stand or sit back of each house 
front. 
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One shop front. 

The shop was planned first on 
the blackboard and then painted 
on oatmeal paper. Toys were 
painted in the shop window. This 
front was tacked against the wall. 
Books for the choir. 

Each book had a cover of red 
construction paper. Inside the 
book the children wrote on writ- 
ing paper the names of all the 
songs, listed in the order sung. 
Fiddles. 

Cardboard fiddles were made. 
Holly wreaths. 

The wreaths were made from 
construction paper according to 
directions for making a wreath, 
found in THe Instructor for 
December 1938. 

Trees. 

These were large pieces of pine 
brought in by the children. 
Packages. 

Empty boxes were covered with 
Christmas wrapping paper and 
tied with ribbon. 

Trays for the pies. 

The trays were broad pieces of 
cardboard with string attached to 
the middle of the two sides so 
that they could be hung around 
the necks of the peddlers. 

Pies. 

Toy plates served as pies. 
Sleigh and horse. 

The sleigh and horse were made 
from cardboard boxes. Since the 
horse’s legs were very weak, we 
had to have an additional char- 
acter—a boy to lead the horse. 
Jingle bells were tied around the 
horse’s neck. A string tied to a 
twig served as a whip for the 
sleigh rider. 

Lanterns for the carolers. 

Simple lanterns were made 

from black construction paper. 


Each one was lined with yellow 
paper to simulate light. The han- 
dle of each lantern was tacked 
to a stick. 
Four Santa Claus stick puppets. 
Santa Claus puppets were drawn 
and cut out, pasted on another 
piece of paper to make them stiff 
enough, and tacked on sticks. 
Filled stocking. 
The stocking was filled with 


the usual Christmas assortment. 


THE PLAY 
Act I 


ANNOUNCER—We welcome all 
of you to Christmas Town. First 
we want you to see some of the 
things that happen in our town 
before Christmas. 

(Choir stood at center back of 
stage and fiddlers sat at left front. 
As the choir sang, the actors 
played their parts accordingly.) 

cHom—‘“Deck the Halls” and 
“Holly.” 

Boys with wreaths proceeded 
through the town selling wreaths 
to the occupants of the houses. 

cHomIR—‘‘Christmas Trees” (see 
words at end of play). 

Peddlers with trees went from 
house to house. Several trees 
were taken inside the houses; 
others were sct up outside the 
houses. 

cHoIR—“Christmas Packages.” 

Children with gaily wrapped 
packages delivered them to differ- 
ent houses. 

cHor—‘‘Christmas Windows” 
and “The Toy Shop.” 

Children walked by the houses, 
looking in the windows as they 
went along. They ran to the shop 
window, pointed to different ob- 
jects, and talked about them in 
pantomime. (Continued on page 70) 
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or this program number, the stage 
F is arranged with child’s furniture 
to’ represent a miniature home. A 


AN EXERCISE FOR A LITTLE GIRL WHO IS A GOOD SINGER 


MABLE HUNTER HOGGAN 
Formerly, Teacher, Public Schools, Jefferson County, Idaho 


small decorated Christmas tree stands * 


at center back. At left front is a 
doll’s cradle. At right front is a 
rocking chair. Near it is a lighted 
floor lamp. Other furniture may be 
arranged as desired. 

The little girl is dressed in house- 
coat and slippers. She has a doll 
wrapped in a blanket. 

As the curtains open, the little girl 
is sitting in the rocking chair, rocking 
the doll, and singing “Rock-a-By, 
Baby.” [See below.] She sings all of 
the first stanza while rocking. Dur- 
ing the singing of the second and 
third stanzas she synchronizes words 
and actions as follows. [The word 
lime as used hereafter means that part 


of a stanza which begins with a cap- 
ital letter and ends with a rhyming 
word. There are eight lines in each 
stanza of this song. } 


SECOND STANZA 


First line —Walks over to the cradle 
with doll in arms, pauses, then kisses 
doll. 

Second line—Holds doll in one arm 
while she turns back the covers and 
smooths the pillow with her other 
hand. 

Third and fourth lines—She places 
doll in cradle, covers it up, smooths 
out covers, and tucks them snugly 


around doll. Then she stands at side 
of cradle looking down. 

Fifth, sixth, seventh lines —She rocks 
the cradle gently while singing these 
lines. 

Eighth line —Pauses briefly, and then 
stoops and kisses doll. 


THIRD STANZA 


First line-—She picks up doll’s stock- 
ing from the foot of the cradle and 
hangs it conspicuously on Christmas 
tree. 

Second line—At this point sleigh 
bells off stage are heard very faintly. 
They continue through the remainder 


A LULLABY FOR CHRISTMAS EVE 


of the song, becoming gradually loud- 
er, but not too loud for the little 
girl’s singing. She appears to listen. 
Third and fourth lines—She puils 
cord on floor lamp. Stage lights 
are extinguished from off stage. The 
Christmas-tree lights come on. 
Fifth and sixth lines—She tiptoes 
softly and slowly, with the rhythm of 
the music, toward stage exit. While 
doing this, she puts her finger to her 
lips and glances over her shoulder at 
the doll in the cradle. 
Seventh line-—Continues tiptoeing to 
right wing. ‘Takes finger from lips. 
Places hand to ear as though listening. 
Eighth line-—Pauses at wing, looks 
toward cradle, places finger at lips. 
At end of song the sleigh bells in- 
crease in volume and the curtains 
close on the scene. 
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slum- ber are 





hov-er-ing near. Then 
o'er you and guardyou, my dear. Then 
com - ing, for sleigh bells I 


hear; So 





rock-a- by, ba -_ by, 
lull - a - by, ba -_ by, 
hush- a - by, - by, 
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Moth-er is here. 
Christ-mas is near. 
San- ta is here. 
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CHRISTMAS TREE 
MARY A. McHUGH 


You come from a land where the 
snow lies deep 

In forest glade, on mountain 
steep, 

Where the days are short and the 
nights are long, 

And never a skylark sings his 
song. 

Have you seen the deer in his 
mountain home, 

And watched the fall of the 
brown pine cone? 


Do you miss your mates in the 
land of snow, 

Where none but the evergreen 
branches grow? 

Dear tree, we will dress you in 
robes so bright 

That ne’er could be seen a pret- 
tier sight; 

In glittering balls and tinkling 
bells, 

And the star which the story of 
Christmas tells. 


On every branch we will place a 
light 

That shall send its gleam through 
the starry night; 

And the little children will gath- 
er there, 

And carol their songs in voices 
fair; 

And we hope you will never 
homesick be, 

You beautiful, beautiful Christ- 
mas tree. 


IT MUST BE FINE TO 
STAND AND SELL 


ANNETTE WYNNE 


It must be fine to stand and sell 

The things the people like so 
well; 

To make a package small and 
neat, 

Lest they should fall upon the 
street 

When the people take them out. 

It must be fine, without a doubt, 

To keep a shop and stand and sell 

The things the people like so well. 
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IN METER AND RHYME 


PRESENTS 


MARCHETTE GAYLORD CHUTE 


I wanted a rifle for Christmas, 
I wanted a bat and a ball, 
I wanted some skates and a bi- 
cycle, 
But I didn’t want mittens at all. 
I wanted a whistle 
And I wanted a kite, 
I wanted a pocketknife 
That shut up tight. 
I wanted some books 
And I wanted a kit, 
But I didn’t want mittens one 
little bit. 
I told them I didn’t want mittens, 
I told them as plain as plain. 
I told them I didn’t want mittens, 
And they’ve given me mittens 
again! 


THE SLED 


CLINTON SCOLLARD 


On Christmas morning near my 
bed 

I found the very nicest sled. 

Good Santa Claus! how did he 
know 

It was the thing I wanted so? 


Now every day when school is 
out, 

And all the boys, with laugh and 
shout, 

Go racing home, I scamper, too, 

And get my sled so bright and 
new. 


We climb the hill, we push, we 
start, 

And then like arrows downward 
dart; 

Nor do we pause until we gain 


The middle of the snowy plain. 


Again and yet again we climb, 
With happy ardor every time; 
And, if into a drift we run, 
We count it all the greater fun. 


When evening comes and lights 
are lit, 

Beside the cheery fire I sit, 

And think, when I go up to bed, 

I'd like to take along my sled. 
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CHRISTMAS THEN 
BEULA M. WADSWORTH 


The caught breath! The wonder 
of Christmas! - 

Plunging snows, and sleighs, 

Singing bells, gayety, 

Strange parcels, 

My childhood joy soaring high 

To the star-tip ; 

Of the tallest of all Christmas 
trees 

In our village sanctuary— 

Vivid golden illuminations on the 
picture pages 

Of remembrance. 


CHRISTMAS TREE 
AILEEN FISHER 


I'll find me a spruce 
in the cold white wood 
with wide green boughs 
and a snowy hood. 


I'll pin on a star 

with five gold spurs 

to mark my spruce 
from the pines and firs. 


I’ll make me a score 

of suet balls 

to tie to my spruce 

when the cold dusk falls, 


And I'll hear next day 
from the sheltering trees, 
the Christmas carols 

of the chickadees. 


SANTA CLAUS 
THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH 


Little fairy snowflakes 
Dancing in the flue; 

Old Mr. Santa Claus, 
What is keeping you? 

Twilight and firelight 
Shadows come and go; 

Merry chime of sleigh bells 
Tinkling through the snow; 

Mother knitting stockings 
(Pussy’s got the ball) — 

Don’t you think that winter’s 
Pleasanter than all? 


THE KING’S 
BIRTHDAY 
MAUDE WOOD HENRY 


Ring joyfully, O Christmas bells, 
ring, ring! 

We celebrate the birth-night of 
our King; 

A festival in which all take de- 
light, 

Happy should be the whole wide 
world tonight. 


Let candles in the windows burn 
and glow 

And cast their tiny radiance on 
the snow; 

Hang holly wreaths upon each 
windowpane, 

Garland each home with ever- 
greens again. 


Light Christmas trees from for- 
ests near and far, 

Place on each topmost twig a 
silver star; 

From every bough let gracious 
gifts depend, 

For family, kin-folk, stranger, 
and for friend. 


Sing, carolers, adown the snowy 
street, 

The old, old Christmas songs are 
always sweet; 

To Christmas greetings everyone 
give voice 

And on our King’s birth-eve let 
all rejoice. 


AT THE POST OFFICE 
JAMES S. TIPPETT 


When I am at the post office 
I seldom fail  - 

To watch how they handle 
The stamps and the mail. 


But just before Christmas 
There hardly is space 

To turn half way round 

In that closely packed place. 


And Father says, “People 
Should certainly plan 

To mail out their packages 
Soon if they can.” 
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OF CHRISTMAS . 
GRACE L. SCHAUFFLER 


Sing a song of Christmas, 
Of stockings full of toys, 
Stuffed by dear old Santa 
For all good girls and boys. 


Sing a song of Christmas, 

Of puddings made with spice; 
Of hungry lads and lassies 
Who beg a second slice. 


Sing a song of Christmas, 

Of holly, green and red; 

Of crisp and snowy weather, 
That calls for skate and sled. 


Sing a song of Christmas, 
Of carols sweet and gay, 
That tell of old Judea, 
Where Infant Jesus lay. 


Sing a song of Christmas, 

May laughter, love and cheer 
Possess our hearts this holy day, 
And through the coming year. 


AS JOSEPH WAS 
A-WALKING 


AN OLD ENGLISH CAROL 


As Joseph was a-walking, 
He heard an angel sing, 
“This night shall be the birth- 
night 
Of Christ our heavenly King. 


His birth-bed shall be neither 
In housen nor in hall, 

Nor in the place of paradise, 
But in the oxen’s stall. 


He neither shall be rockéd 
In silver nor in gold, 

But in the wooden manger 
That lieth in the mould. 


He neither shall be clothéd 
In purple nor in pall, 

But in the fair, white linen 
That usen babies all.” 


As Joseph was a-walking, 
Thus did the angel sing, 
And Mary’s son at midnight 

Was born to be our King. 


Then be you glad, good people, 
At this time of the year; 

And light you up your candles, 
For his star it shineth clear. 


WHILE STARS 
OF CHRISTMAS SHINE 


EMILIE POULSSON 


While stars of Christmas shine, 
Lighting the skies, 

Let only loving looks 
Beam from our eyes. 


While bells of Christmas ring, 
Joyous and clear, 


Speak only happy words, 
All love and cheer. 


Give only loving gifts, 
And in love take; 

Gladden the poor and sad 
For love’s dear sake. 


CHRISTMAS CALF 
JUDY VAN DER VEER 


The cows are milked, the horses 
fed; 

And nestled in the sweet warm 
hay 

There sleeps a little spotted calf 

Born early on this Christmas day. 


I found it when I came to milk, 

Before the stars had left the 
sky; 

Its mother standing over it, 

With deep and watchful eye. 


And though the wind outside was 
cold, 

The big barn was a kindly place; 

I moved my lantern back and 
forth 

And saw it light each creature’s 
face. 


I pitched down hay and thought 
how good 


And sweet a place a barn may 
be; 

I heard the pigeons move about 

On rafters where I could not see. 


The barn was filled with sound of 
wings 

As pigeons wakened into flight; 

And then I thought of angel 
wings 

Above a barn one Holy Night. 


Of barns made sacred by a Child 

Who came to bless all helpless 
things— 

(The little spotted calf slept on, 

All unaware of shining wings.) 


THE CHRIST CANDLE 
KATE LOUISE BROWN 


Little taper set tonight, 


“Throw afar thy tiny light 


Up and down the darksome street, 
Guide the tender, wandering feet 
Of the darling Christ-Child 


sweet. 


He is coming in the snow, 

As He came so long ago, 

When the stars set o’er the hill, 
When the town is dark and still, 
Comes to do the Father’s will. 


Little taper, spread thy ray, 
Make His pathway light as day; 
Let some door be open wide 

For this guest of Christmastide, 
Dearer than all else beside. 


Little Christ-Child, come to me, 

Let my heart Thy shelter be; 

Such a home Thou wilt not scorn. 

So the bells on Christmas morn, 

Glad shall ring, “A Christ is 
born!” 


CHRISTMAS TONIGHT 
PHILLIPS BROOKS 


Everywhere, everywhere, Christ- 
mas tonight, 

Christmas in lands of the fir-tree 
and pine, 

Christmas in lands of the palm- 
tree and vine, 

Christmas where snow peaks 
stand solemn and white, 
Christmas where cornfields lie 

sunny and bright. 
Everywhere, everywhere, Christ- 
mas tonight! 


Christmas where children are 
hopeful and gay, 

Christmas where old men are pa- 
tient and gray, 

Christmas where peace, like a 
dove in its flight, 

Broods o’er brave men in the 
thick of the fight; 

Everywhere, everywhere, Christ- 
mas tonight. 


For the Christ-child who comes 
is the master of all; 

No palace too great, and no cot- 
tage too small. 

Everywhere, everywhere, Christ- 
mas tonight! 


PRAYER 
JOHN FARRAR 


Last night I crept across the 
snow, 

Where only tracking rabbits go, 

And then I waited quite alone 

Until the Christmas radiance 
shone! 


At midnight twenty angels came, 

Each white and shining like a 
flame. 

At midnight twenty angels sang, 

The stars swung out like bells 
and rang. 


They lifted me across the hill, 
They bore me in their arms until 
A greater glory greeted them. 
It was the town of Bethlehem. 


And gently, then, they set me 
down, 

All worshiping. that holy town, 

And gently, then, they bade me 
raise 

My head to worship and to praise. 


And gently, then, the Christ 
smiled down. 

Ah, there was glory in that town! 

It was as if the world were free 

And glistening with purity. 


And in that vault of crystal blue, 
It was as if the world were new, 
And myriad angels, file on file, 
Gloried in the Christ-Child’s 


smile. 


It was so beautiful to see 

Such glory, for a child like me, 

So beautiful, it does not seem 

It could have been a Christmas 
dream. 


Acknowledgment is hereby made to the 
following for permission to use these 
poems: J. B Lippincott Co., for “It Must 
Be Fine to Stand and Sell” from For 
Days and Days, copyright 1919; The 
Macmillan Co., for “Presents” from 
Rhymes about Ourselves; Jessie B. 
Rittenhouse, the literary executor for 
Clinton Scollard, for “The Sled” from 
Boys Book of Rhyme; the author, for 
“Christmas Then” from Rainbow over 
the Year, vey by The Desert Press; 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, for “Christmas 
Tree” from That’s Why by Aileen Fisher; 
the author, for “The King’s Birthday”; 
Harper & Brothers, for “At the Post 
Office” from Counting the Days, copy- 
right 1940; the author, for “Of Christ- 
mas”; Katherine H. Dent, for “While 
Stars of Christmas Shine”; the author, 
for “Christmas Calf’; E. P. Dutton & 
Co., Inc., for “Christmas Tonight,” part 
of a longer poem “A Christmas Carol” 
from Christmas Songs and Easter Carois, 
copyright 1903; Yale University Press, 
for “Prayer” from Songs for Parents. 
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CHARACTERS 


sARAH—A small girl. 
MOTHER (who is also the Christ- 
mas Fairy). 

yack Frost—A boy. 

FROST FAIRIES—A group of girls. 

JUGGLER—A boy. 

CANDY CANES—A group of boys. 

toys—Girls and boys. 

CHRISTMAS LIGHTS—Girls and 

boys. 
CHRISTMAS STAR—A boy. 
CosTUMES 

In general, the more elaborate 
the costumes are, the more attrac- 
tive the play will be. Sarah’s 
dress should be a pretty one, to 
look well in the dances. Christ- 
mas Fairy’s costume should be 
made to be easily slipped on and 
off Mother as needed. Juggler has 
a number of balloons tied to a 
wire ring, two feet in diameter. 
Toys should be dressed to repre- 
sent those mentioned as being on 
the tree. The star for Christmas 
Star may be made from a big 
piece of cardboard covered with 
tinsel, a hole being cut in the cen- 
ter for the child’s face. His hands 
hold the star in position, 


SETTING 


The stage is separated into two 
parts—two thirds at the rear and 
one third at the front—by cur- 
tains which part in the center and 
open toward right and left wings. 

Behind these curtains is Christ- 
mas Tree Land. A number of ev- 
ergreens are so placed as to make 
it convenient for characters to go 
through them. Icicles hang from 
the trees in the foreground. Be- 
hind the trees is a stage entrance, 
and there are entrances also from 
right and left wings. 

In front of the dividing cur- 
tains at right front of stage is a 
decorated Christmas tree. All dec- 
orations mentioned in the play 
should be in conspicuous places. 
A small rug is on the floor in front 
of the tree. 




















(Sarah and Mother have been 
decorating the Christmas tree. As 
the curtains open, they are put- 
ting on the finishing touches. 
Sarah is very happy.) 

SARAH—Oh, Mother, our tree 
has such a lot of things on it! 
Don’t you think it is pretty? 

MOTHER—Yes, Sarah, it is very 
pretty. 

SARAH—Where do Christmas 
trees come from? 

MOTHER—They grow in the 
forest. There are many trees in 
the forest. I think we might call 
it Christmas Tree Land. 

SARAH—And when we get one 
of them we put pretty things on 
it. 

MOTHER—Yes, we make it look 
as though a Christmas fairy had 
touched it with her magic wand. 

SARAH—What is a Christmas 
fairy, Mother? 

MOTHER—Oh, just an imag- 
inary person who helps to make 
Christmas merry and bright. 

SARAH (touching a red orna- 
ment)—TI think the colored or- 
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SARAH’S TREE 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


MABLE HUNTER HOGGAN 
Formerly, Teacher, Public Schools, Jefferson County, Idabo 


naments are pretty. They look 
like the balls we saw at the show. 

MOTHER—Oh, you mean the 
juggler’s balls! That’s true. I like 
the candy canes. They look so 
bright and cheery on the tree. 

SARAH—Don’t all those little 
toys look cute (pointing )—dolls, 
soldiers, horns, and that comic 
little monkey? Oh, dear, how 
did we ever get them all on? 

MOTHER—Well, it has taken 
quite a lot of time. 

SARAH—The Christmas star is 
on the tiptop. (Points.) 

MOTHER—Where it can shine 
down on the other things. 

SARAH—Yes, just as it says in 
the song about the shining Christ- 
mas star. But it will shine better 
when the lights are turned on. 

MOTHER— Yes, everything will 
look better with the lights on. 
(Stands back to inspect tree.) 
Well, I guess we have it about 
trimmed. (Gives Sarah a hand- 
ful of icicles.) Here are a few 
more icicles you may put on while 
I finish some work in the kitchen, 
and when I get through I'll come 
and turn the lights on. 

SARAH—What are icicles made 
of? 

MOTHER—These are made of 
paper, but Jack Frost’s icicles are 
made of ice. (Goes out.) 

SARAH (putting icicles on the 
tree)—I'll put some around here 
—and a few more here. I think 
the lower branches need some 
more. (Sits down on rug and adds 
a few icicles to lower branches. 
Then sits looking at them.) My, 
what a lot of icicles! (Yawns.) 
More than a hundred! (Leans 
over, resting elbow on rug and 
head on hand.) More than—I 
can—count! (Drops head down 
on rug and goes to sleep with 
some of the icicles still in her 
hand. Soft music is ‘heard off 
stage. Mother, in costume of 
Christmas Fairy, enters. Sarah 
sits up and looks at her, dropping 
icicles on rug.) Who are you? 

CHRISTMAS FAIRY—I am a 
Christmas fairy. 

SARAH—You are so beautiful! 

CHRISTMAS FAIRY (bowing)— 
Thank you, Sarah. 

SARAH—Where do you get all 
the Christmas-tree things? 

CHRISTMAS FAIRY—They come 
from beautiful Christmas Tree 
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Land. Would you like to go 
there with me? 

SARAH—Yes, I’d like it very 
much. 

CHRISTMAS FAIRY—Come. 

(She takes Sarah by the hand 
and helps her to her feet. She 
then waves her wand over Sarah’s 
head. Music off stage increases in 
volume and the curtains dividing 
the stage part. Christmas Tree 
Land appears. Jack Frost is seen 
working among the trees. The 
music gradually dies away.) 

SARAH—Oh, what a lot of 
Christmas trees! Who is that 
standing among them? 

CHRISTMAS FAIRY—It is Jack 
Frost. Let’s go talk to him. 

(Jack Frost looks around as 
they approach. He takes off his 
cap and makes a deep bow to 
Sarah.) 

JACK FROST—Hello! Welcome 
to Christmas Tree Land. 

SARAH (curtsies)—Hello, Jack 
Frost! What are you doing? 

JACK FRosT—I am gathering 
icicles for your Christmas tree. 

SARAH—That’s nice of you. 
There are lots and lots of them. 

JACK FROsT—Yes, more than 
a hundred—more than you can 
count. 

SARAH—Do they grow on the 
trees? 

JACK FROsT—Of course not. 
My Frost Fairies put them there. 

SARAH—Where are your Frost 
Fairies? 

JACK FRost—Can’t you see 
them? (Pointstoward back where 
Frost Fairies are making their 
way through the trees toward the 
front and putting icicles on the 


branches.) 


SARAH—What pretty dresses 
they have! They look like dané- 
ing dresses. — 

JACK FRost—Oh, the Frost 
Fairies can dance all right. 

CHRISTMAS FAIRY—Would you 
like to see them dance, Sarah? 

SARAH—Oh, yes! 

(Christmas Fairy waves wand, 
takes Sarah by the arm, and goes 
to left of stage. Jack Frost also 
moves out of the way. Frost 
Fairies skip to front of stage and 
take positions for a dance. Last 
fairy out grasps Sarah’s hand and 
pulls her into the group. Dance 
music off stage begins and Frost 
Fairies and Sarah do a dance. 
After the dance, Frost Fairies skip 
back into the forest, scattering 
artificial snow that has been con- 
cealed in little bags in their cos- 
tumes, and then disappear. Jack 
Frost also disappears, and Sarah 
takes her place by Christmas 
Fairy.) 

SARAH—That was fun! It 
must be nice to be a fairy! 

(Christmas Fairy waves her 
wand and Juggler, with balloons, 
walks out on stage.) 

CHRISTMAS FAIRY—Here is the 
juggler who brings the colored 
ornaments for your tree. Watch 
him juggle his balls. 

(Juggler goes through per- 
formance of juggling balloons to 
music off stage.) 

SARAH (stepping forward)— 
That was fine, Mr. Juggler. 
Thanks for the pretty ornaments 
you bring for my tree. 

(Christmas Fairy waves wand. 
Juggler bows to Sarah and exits. 
Candy Canes march through the 
trees. (Continued om page 67) 























O Christmas Child 


WORDS BY ELLA STRATTON COLBO MUSIC BY ANNABEL S. WALLACE 
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for Christ 


Is Born 


A NATIVITY PLAY FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


AGNES GOUGH 
Teacher of Art, Glenwood School, Oak Ridge, Tennessee 


His play on the Nativity was 
written by girls and boys of 
the lower grades (kindergarten 
through third). They based the 
lines and the actions of the char- 
acters on the account of Christ’s 
birth as presented in Sunday- 
school lessons, and in Bible story- 
books. 

A group of sixth-grade boys 
drafted patterns and cut and dec- 
orated in poster paint three very 
large camels, which were placed 
on the stage in Act III, Scene 1. 

A group of fourth-grade girls 
and boys drafted patterns and cut 
and painted seven sheep to be 
used in Act II. One little boy 
suggested that one sheep should 
be black, and it became quite a 
favorite among the flock before 
many days. 

A throne for King Herod was 
planned and decorated by two 
groups of fifth-grade pupils. 

Boxes decorated in cut-paper 
mosaic designs were made by three 
fourth-grade groups. 

One sixth-grade group worked 
out the manger problem. 

Some third-graders were respon- 
sible for the blue sky covered 
with silver stars, and for the star 
of the East, which was attached 
to a wire and made to move by 
a pulley system as a string pulled 
it along the wire. 

The stage properties were used 
by the upper grades for their 
Christmas pageant, which was 
staged the same day. 

Due to shortage of materials, 
the costumes were made largely 
of old materials dyed the desired 
colors. 

The thing I liked most about 
the whole activity was the splen- 
did co-operation of all groups 
from kindergarten through sixth 
grade. 


ACT I 


(Mary is seated on a bench in 
front of a gray backdrop when 
the curtain opens. “Hark! the 
Herald Angels Sing” is played 
twice. Angel then appears to 
Mary, who hides her face in her 
hands.) 

ANGEL—Do not be afraid, 
Mary. The Lord has favored 


you. I have come to tell you of 
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a wonderful gift which God the 
Father is sending you. 

(Mary kneels before Angel, 
takes her hands from her face, 
and looks up.) 

MARY—I am not afraid. Tell 
me of the wonderful gift which 
God is sending me. 

ANGEL—Mary, you are to be 
very happy. God is sending you 
a little baby boy unlike any oth- 
er. When he is grown he will be 
a great man. He will love every- 
one and will help everyone in all 
the world. 

MARY—I am very happy. Let 
it be as you say. 

(First and last stanzas of “It 
Came upon the Midnight Clear” 
are sung by chorus off stage as 
curtain closes.) 


ACT II 


(Shepherds sit talking before 
a background of blue sky with 
silver stars. Sheep are grazing on 
hillside. Angel appears.) 

ANGEL—Fear not. I bring you 
good tidings of great joy, which 
shall be to all people. To you is 
born in Bethlehem, a Savior who 
is Christ the Lord. And this is 
the way you can know him. He 
is wrapped in swaddling clothes, 
lying in a manger. 

(Ten angels enter and sing the 
chorus of “The First Noel” as 
curtain closes.) 

(Chorus off stage sings first 
two stanzas of “O Come, All Ye 
Faithful” while stage is arranged 
for next act.) 


ACT Ill 
SCENE 1 


(Wise Men, on their knees, lift 
their hands to heaven in prayer.) 

FIRST WISE MAN (standing)— 
Look at the new star. How 
bright and how big it is! 

(Others rise.) 

SECOND WISE MAN—See, it’s 
moving again. 

THIRD WISE MAN—Let us con- 


_tinue to follow the star. 


FIRST WISE MAN—We have al- 
most reached Jerusalem. Let us 
go to King Herod. 

SECOND WISE MAN—Yes, let 
us lose no time. 

(All go toward camels as if to 
mount them.) 
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(First ‘stanza of -“O Little 
Town of Bethlehem” is sung as 
curtain closes.) 


SCENE 2 


(King Herod is on his throne 
before a gray backdrop. Wise 
Men enter.) 

FIRST WISE MAN—We saw a 
star moving in the sky and we 
followed it. 

SECOND WISE MAN—We heard 
that a new king of the Jews is 
born. 

THIRD WISE MAN—Do you 
know where we can find him? 
We want to worship him. 

KING HEROD—I have no idea 
what this means. But go and find 


out where the young child is, so 

that I may worship him, too. 
(Music of “Away in a Manger” 

begins as Wise Men leave.) 


ACT IV 
SCENE 1 


(Mary, Joseph, and Baby form 
a group against a gray and blue 
backdrop.) 

(Youngest children off stage 
sing “Away in a Manger.”) 

(Mary sings a suitable lillaby 
as curtain closes.) 


SCENE 2 


(Boys off stage sing first stanza 
of “We Three Kings of Orient 
Are.”’) (Continued on page 70) 





Che Angels’ 
Message 





es 


A CHORAL READING FOR UPPER GRADES 


MARCELLA S. RAWE 
Teacher of Music and Art, Public School, Lake Grove, Oregon 


(Chorus is grouped on stage 
against a neutral backdrop.) 
ENTIRE CHORUS— 
We are those who on the hillside 
waited 
Through sunset, through the chill 
of evening dew, 
To watch the valley olive groves 
grow darker 
And see the first faint star pierce 
through the blue. 
There is a haze of silver on the 
grasslands, 
There are deep shadows at the 
close of day; 
Like jewels in the palm of fair 
Judea 
The lights of Bethlehem glow far 
away. 
In David’s city noisy crowds are 
milling. 
Upon our hill are peace and quiet 
sleep. 
LOW voices—We are the shep- 
herds watching round our fire. 
HIGH voicEs—We are the sheep. 
LOW VOICES— 
Our life is good; clean air is all 
around us; 
Guarding sheep is our duty, and 
it’s fairly done. 
What wonder that the days go 
by unnoted, 
Though lambs and sheep are 
counted one by one! 

HIGH VOICES— 
Ours is a gentle life. 
pass simply 
Through rain of winter, through 

the summer heat. 


Our days 


We wander, trustful, in our mea- 
ger pasture, 
Following close the shepherd’s 
certain feet. 
ENTIRE CHORUS— 
So as our forebears lived, live we. 
Our fate 
To rest upon this hillside here— 
and wait. 
LOW VOICES— 
The flocks like billowy clouds 
near by lie sleeping, 
And we sleep too about our lit- 
- tle fire. 
All sleep but one. 
brother, keeping 
The midnight watch, hears first 
the angel choir. 
LOW SOLO— 
My name is Aaron. I have wan- 
dered in these hills 
Since boyhood, and I never saw 
so bright 
A sky, so deep a hush as this 
tonight. 
It seems as if a breathless waiting 
fills 
The earth. I sit and. watch each 
point of light, 
In Bethl’em shining, flicker out 
of sight. 
The crowded village hesitates, 
then stills. 
Wind rises; our fitful firelight 
comes and goes. 
It tints the faces of the sleeping 
men; 
Then dies away and all is: dark 
again. 
(Continued on page 68) 
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fine new col-lar for the frisk- y pup, 


don’t for-get to hang your stock-ing up! 
Christ- song that swings a - 





Is all a-bout Christ-mas time. 





TRI., triangle; R.S., rhythm sticks; W.B.,. wood black; TAM., tambeurine:. -R indicates rap of tambourine; S indicates shake. Cymbals may play drum part. 
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THE CHILDREN FIND THEIR GIFTS 


A PAGEANT FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


MARCELLA S. RAWE 
Teacher of Music and Art, Public School, Lake Grove, Oregon 


HIs pageant is flexible enough 
to include all the pupils in 
whatever group gives it. Most 
primary children learn an In- 
dian song and dance, a song about 
a doll, a song and activity about a 
bunny, a folk dance, and a circus 
activity. Their Christmas music 
includes “O Little Town of 
Bethlehem,” “Silent Night,” and 
“Luther’s Cradle Hymn.” Stir 
these all together, add the flavor- 
ing of a few specialties to suit 
your convenience, and the result 
is a very satisfactory Christmas 
pageant. Of course, other “in- 
gredients” may be substituted for 
those suggested here. 


BEFORE THE PAGEANT 


Choir members take their places 
below or on both sides of the 
stage. A processional consisting 
of all the Tree Trimmers, Rag 
Doll, Bunny Rabbit, Clown, First 
Peasant Doll, First Walking Doll, 
and First Indian Doll, followed 
by the Children, is formed ready 
to come down the middle aisle. 
The remaining Walking Dolls, 








CHARACTERS 


TREE TRIMMERS—Out-of-tune pu- 
pils who are also out of ‘step. 
(Play up their role to make 
them feel important.) 

CHILDREN—Ann, Charles, Elmer, 
Betty, Helen, Frank, Joyce, 
George (eight girls and boys 
who can sing and speak well). 

RAG DOLL—A small girl, limber 
and rhythmical. 

INDIAN DOLLs—Several boys who 
dance. 

BUNNY RABBIT—A boy who hops 
but does ot sing or speak. 

WALKING DOLLS—Se~en small, cute 
girls who do a drill. 

CcLOwN—A boy who is light on 
his ‘eet. 

PEASANT DOLLS—Six or eight chil- 
dren ho do a dance. 

FIRST ANGEL—A mature child who 
has the heaviest speaking part. 






































SECOND ANGEL—This child also 
speaks. 
MARY None of these has 
JOSEPH — to speak, but all 
SHEPHERDS do pantomime. 
cHom—Any number of children 
who can sing well. 
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The tree, the toys, and the true meaning of Christ- 
mas are woven into this pageant, which utilizes the 
songs and dances that primary pupils usually know. 


Peasant Dolls, and Indian Dolls, 


together with the two Angels,” 


are back stage. Mary, Joseph, 
and Shepherds are outside the 
auditorium waiting to enter the 
same way the processional comes, 
but later in the program. 


THE PROCESSION AL 


While Choir sings “Deck the 
Halls,” the processional enters 
and proceeds slowly to the stage. 
Tree Trimmers, three at a time, 
put on tree the ornaments they 
carry and go off right. Dolls sit 
stiffly near base of tree. Children 
form a large semicircle at rear 
of stage, and sit facing audience. 
Children and Dolls should be seat- 
éd by the time last Tree Trimmer 
has left the stage. There is a def- 
inite silence and then the lights 
on the tree are turned on. They 
remain on until the conclusion of 
the pageant. 


THE PAGEANT 


CHOIR AND CHILDREN (sing 
“O Christmas Tree,” after which 
they sing the following to the 
tune of “Deck the Halls,’ Chil- 
dren singing the first line, Choir 
the second, and so on.) 

Lovely tree so gaily glowing 

Twinkle, twinkle, lights, so 
bright and gay! 

Shining stars and tinsel showing, 

Tinkle, tinkle, bells, for Christ- 
mas Day! 

In your branches smelling sweetly 

Many, many secret Christmas 
joys, 

Presents gay and tied so neatly 

Wait for happy, jolly girls and 
boys. 

(Ann rises, goes to tree, and 
selects Rag Doll from group at 
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the base. Rag Doll sags in every 
direction. Ann half carries her 
to center front. Each time Ann 
straightens Rag Doll’s bead and 
trunk, she droops again. After a 
moment Ann lets her flop from 
waist and speaks to audience.) 

ANN— 

See what I found on the Christ- 
mas tree— 

A dear little rag doll, just for 
me! 

(Ann and Rag Doll dance. See 
directions at end of play.) 

CHARLES (goes to tree, picks 
up a cowboy hat from beneath it 
and a toy gun from one of the 
branches, and goes to stand be- 
side First Indian Doll) — 

Just look what I got—a cowboy 
suit, 

And a big revolver I can shoot! 

Now I'll take the Indian Doll by 
this branch, 

And play I’m out on a Wild 
West ranch. 

(Charles leads First Indian Doll 

to center front; then exits.) 

(First Indian Doll turns left 
and calls other Indian Dolls. 
They enter in single file. All 
Indian Dolls do an Indian dance. 
As they finish, Charles gallops on 
from right as if he were riding 
a horse. He. holds his toy gun 
and yells, “Bang, bang!” Indian 
Dolls run off left. Charles re- 
turns to the semicircle.) 

ELMER (finds bright-colored 
books placed under tree by Tree 
Trimmers, and goes to center 
front with them)— 

I know the way to fairyland 

Where elves and brownies play, 

And I can steer a white-winged 
ship 


To countries far away. 


In China, hear the temple bells, 

In Egypt, see the Nile, 

Or sailing go where trade winds 
blow 

To some deserted isle. 

I have fought with Peter Pan 

And shipped with Captain Kidd, 

And floated on the river 

Just the way Tom Sawyer did! 

Adventures many I have had, 

Yet never left my chair, 

For I have traveled in my books, 

And they go everywhere. 

(Takes book to his place in the 

semicircle.) 

(Betty selects Bunny Rabbit 
from under tree and goes to cen- 
ter front. Bunny Rabbit hops to 
position.) 

BETTY— 

And here’s what I found, all so 
fuzzy and funny; 

A dear little flop-eared mechan- 
ical bunny! 

(Choir members and Betty sing 
“T he Rabbit.”) 

(Bunny Rabbit hops about the 
stage in rhythm to the music. At 
the end, Betty goes to her place 
in semicircle. (Continued om page 64) 








CosTUMES 


Most of the costumes in this 
pageant are too well known to 
need emphasis. Tree Trimmers 
and Children dress in their reg- 
ular program-day clothes. Rag 
Doll should have a dotted full- 
skirted dress, tight braids around 
her head, and conspicuous make- 
up. Bunny Rabbit wears a sleeper 
suit and a tight cap with card- 
board ears, also a bunch of cotton 
to represent a tail. Walking Dolls 
wear fluffy short summer dresses. 
Peasant Dolls should wear folk 
costumes characteristic of the 
country in which their dance 
originated. Choir members may 
wear white blouses and dark skirts 
or trousers. 


SETTING 


Steps lead from the central 
auditorium aisle to the stage. On 
the stage a large Christmas tree 
decorated only with colored lights, 
which are at first unlighted, 
stands at center back—far enough 
back so that dances may be per- 
formed in front of it. 
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But wher-ev - er you may be, 


There the gra- cious Christ-mas tree In the shel - ter 
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What Js Christmas? 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


ALETHEA KNIGHT 


ANNOUNCER (in front of the 
curtain)—The Christmas Fairies 
come each year in the stillness 
of Christmas Eve to light the 
magic candles on the Christmas 
tree. We shall present the sto- 
ry of Sparkle, the very youngest 
Fairy, who was so eager to find 
Christmas that she came early 
and lost her way. 

(As curtain opens, a knock is 
heard. Christmas Spirit, whose 
identity is concealed by a dark 
cloak and hood, is seated near the 
unlighted Christmas tree.) 

CHRISTMAS SPIRIT—Come in! 

SPARKLE—I am the smallest 
Christmas Fairy. I am so small 
I do not remember Christmas at 


all. I came early to find it and 


now I am lost. I do not know 
how to look for Christmas, for I 
do not even know what Christmas 
is, Can you help me? 
CHRISTMAS SPiRIT—This is the 
House of Christmas, but I can’t 








CHARACTERS 


ANNOUNCER 
CHRISTMAS SPIRIT 
SPARKLE—The smallest Christmas 


Fairy. 

CHILDREN—Three girls and two 
boys. 

sNow MEN—Any number who do 
a drill. 


SNOWFLAKE KING 

SANTA CLAUS 

Tors—Any number who sing. 

TOY LEADER 

OTHER CHRISTMAS FAIRIES 

cHorus—Any number who sing 
off stage. 

READER—Does not appear on stage. 


SETTING AND COSTUMES 
The scene is in the House of 
Christmas. Detailed production 
notes will be found at the end of 
this play. 


——— 
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tell you what Christmas it. Each 
one must find out for himself. 
(Shouts can be heard off stage.) 
Listen, the children are coming. 
Perhaps they will help you find 
Christmas. 

(Sparkle moves timidly upstage 
and stands beside tree. Children 
enter noisily upstage right. First 
Child has a doll; Second Child, 
a toy truck; and Third Child, a 
color book and crayons. They 
run to the tree and group them- 
selves about it to sing a Christmas 
song. At the end they notice 
Sparkle.) 

FIRST CHILD (coming closer to 
her)—Who are you? : 

SPARKLE—My name is Sparkle, 
and I am the smallest of the fair- 
ies who light the magic candles 
on the Christmas tree. I don’t 
know where the other fairies are, 
and I cannot find Christmas, Can 
you tell me what Christmas is and 
how to find it? 

CHILDREN (eagerly) —We will 
help you. 

SECOND CHILD—But how can 
we help her? We do not know 
what Christmas is for certain. 

THIRD CHILD—We can try to 
guess. I’ll guess that Christmas 
is—is—well, there is sometimes 
snow at Christmas time. Maybe 
Christmas is snow. 

(Snow Men enter, walk stiffly 
to center, and do a simple drill.) 

SNOWFLAKE KING (enters)— 
I am the king of the snowflakes. 
I love Christmas best of all. That 
is when I send down my softest 
snowflakes. They shine and spar- 
kle in honor of the day. But 
snow is not Christmas. 

_ (Snow Men and Snowflake 
King step into the background.) 


FOURTH CHILD—I know what 
Christmas is! It is Santa Claus. 

SANTA CLAus (enters left, re- 
citing part of his speech from “A 
Visit from St. Nicholas” as he 
walks to center of stage)—It is 
true that on Christmas Eve I 
come in my sleigh to children’s 
homes. Donder and Blitzen and 
all my* reindeer are ready now 
and eager to be off. But I am 
not Christmas. 

SPARKLE—Oh, who can tell me 
what Christmas is? I do so want 
to know! 

FIFTH CHILD—Perhaps then— 
perhaps Christmas is the tree, all 
of the trees in all of the houses 
at Christmas. 

CHRISTMAS SPIRIT—You see 
the tree is dark. Not even the 
tree will shine until you find 
Christmas, for it is Christmas it- 
self that makes it bright. 

SECOND CHILD—I know what 
Christmas is! It is the toys that 
we receive. 

SPARKLE—What are toys? 

(Toys enter and sing a song.) 

TOY LEADER (steps forward )— 
We are happy to be part of 
Christmas, but, no, we are not 
really Christmas. 

SPARKLE—I didn’t know about 
toys. 

FIRST CHILD (with doll)—Iam 
sorry you didn’t know about toys. 
My doll is a toy. Such a very 
little fairy as you,’ought to have 


a doll. I will give you mine. You 
will love her, I know. _ 

(As she gives doll, the first 
string of lights on the tree goes 
on. Children do not notice.) 

SECOND CHILD (with truck) —~— 
This is my very best toy, but I 
will give it to you because you 
haven’t had any toys before. 

(Second string of lights goes 
on unnoticed.) 

THIRD CHILD (holds out color 
book)—This is a toy, too. It is 
a color book. You color the pic- 
tures with paints or crayons, It’s 
fun. 

(Tree is now lighted in full. 
Christmas Spirit slips off her dark 
cloak as the last lights go on. She 
stands there in a white robe. The 
children, turning from Sparkle, 
see the tree.) 

CHILDREN—Oh, the tree, the 
tree! It is lighted now. (They 
notice Christmas Spirit.) Oh! 
You’re different! 

CHRISTMAS sPiRIT—I am_ the 
Spirit of Christmas. You have 
found the answer that the small- 
est fairy was seeking. 

FIRST CHILD—Why, Christmas 
is giving! 

(A Christmas Fairy rises out 
of each big box. Sparkle runs to 
them.) 

SPARKLE (takes their hands)— 
These are all the other Christmas 
Fairies. Now I am not lost any 
more, (Continued on page 66) 





A Carel 


Program 


FOR ALL GRADES 


IRIS WHITNEY 
Formerly, Teacher, Fairfield School, Jacksonville, Florida 


HIs program device provides 

a simple plan for tying to- 
gether a number of Christmas 
carols which the children have 
practiced and want to sing for 
their parents and friends. 

The characters are: a teacher 
(Miss Hill), and any number of 
girls and boys. The time is sup- 
posed to be a few days before the 
Christmas holidays are to begin. 
The scene is Miss Hill’s classroom 
after school. Wreaths, posters, 
blackboard scenes, and window 
decorations may be used to call 
attention to the season. 


THE PLAY 
(Miss Hill, busy correcting pa- 
pers, is seated at her desk. In one 


corner are Harry, Dorothea, Ed, 
and others, who are arranging the 


sand table in order to set up a 
manger scene. Walter, Randy, 
Anne, Frank, Evelyn, and Peggy 
come trooping in, carrying an 
evergreen tree, already fixed on 
a stand. They are singing “O 
Christmas Tree.” When they 
finish their song, they set the tree 
up in a central location and be- 
gin talking excitedly.) 

WALTER—It’s just the right 
size, isn’t it, Miss Hill? 

RANDY—Most of the trees were 
too tall—or too fat. 

ANNE—May we start to trim 
it right now, Miss Hill? (She 
and a few others go over to the 
desk.) 

MIss HILL (standing up)—lt 
is indeed a pretty tree, children, 
and it’s just the right size for this 
room. (She hands the children a 
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big box containing miscellaneous 
tree decorations.) Here are the 
colored balls, the wreaths, the 
chains, and some of the other 
trimmings we.made. You may 
go ahead and trim the tree as 
much as you can this afternoon. 
Then tomorrow we'll finish it. 
(She sits down and takes up ber 
papers.) 

(Two or three children at the 
sand table say a few words in 
praise of the tree.) 

FRANK (putting a colored ball 
on the tree)—Oh, boy, this is 
going to look keen! 

(The others help decorate the 
tree.) 

EVELYN—Let’s sing Christmas 
songs while we work. 

RANDY—Yes, let’s! (He begins 
“Jolly Old Saint Nicholas,” and 
all join in.) 

(They sing three stanzas. Chil- 
dren at sand table sing also.) 

peccy (takes a listening atti- 
tude)—Listen! Hear the Christ- 
mas music from the church! 


(The tune of the chimes is “I 
Heard the Bells om Christmas 
Day.” This might be a phono- 
graph record or piano music off 
stage. While the other children 
go on trimming, one child sings 
the three familiar stanzas of this 
song with the off-stage accom- 
paniment.) 

HARRY (smoothing down straw 
on sand table)—That’s enough 
hay, I guess, I’m going to ‘set 
the wise men in their places. We 
can sing “We Three Kings of 
Orient Are” for them. (He be- 
gins to sing, and all join him.) 

DOROTHEA—Now I'll put the 
cradle and the baby Jesus next 
to Mary, and let’s sing “Away in 
a Manger.” 

. (The children sing “Luther’s 
Cradle. Hymn” as she arranges 
the figures.) 

ED—Here are the shepherds. 
Ill put them here. (He begins to 
sing “While Shepherds Watched 
Their Flocks.” The others join 
in.) (Continued on page 71) 





Waiting for Santa 


A MARIONETTE PLAY FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


JESSIE M. COOPER 
Teacher, Second and Third Grades, Bard School, Berrien County, Michigan 


SCENE 1 


(As curtains open, Mary and 
Larry are sitting on floor near the 
fireplace singing “O Little Town 
of Bethlehem.” At the end of 
the song Mother enters.) 

MOTHER—That’s fine, children. 

MARY—Thank you, Mother. 
It’s my favorite carol. 

MOTHER (drops into chair)— 
Oh, dear! I’m tired. There’s so 
much to do at Christmas time. 
Your grandmother is coming this 
evening. 


TWINS (jump up)—Oh, goody, 


goody! 


LARRY (goes over to stand be- 
side Mother)—Are we going to 
have a Christmas tree? 

MOTHER—Daddy is bringing 
one home with him tonight. 

MARY (goes over to Mother)— 
Mother, may we help trim it? 

LARRY—I wish I could put the 
star on top. May I, Mother? 

MOTHER—Perhaps, if you're 
very careful. 


SCENE 2 


(Mary, Larry, and Father are 
putting the finishing touches on 
the Christmas tree. Mother and 


Grandmother are sitting on the 
davenport watching.) 

LARRY—How does the tree look 
now, Grandmother? 

GRANDMOTHER—I think it’s 
the prettiest tree I’ve seen this 
year. 

FATHER—Thank you, Mother. 
(He steps back and looks.) It is 
a pretty tree, isn’t it? (Exits.) 

(The twins dance about the 
tree singing “O Christmas Pine.” 
Then both drop to the floor near 
the tree.) 

MOTHER—How was the plane 
trip, Mother Wilson? 

GRANDMOTHER—Just wonder- 
full The snow made such a 


clean-looking world below. The - 


tiny houses and trees reminded 
me of scenes on Christmas cards. 

FATHER (coming back in)— 
Well, twins, guess you'd better 
skip to bed. It won’t be long 
until Santa is due around here. 

MARY—Goody! 

LARRY—Oh, I just hope Santa 
isn’t any fatter than he was last 
year. 

MOTHER—Why, dear? 

LARRY (runs over to the fire- 
place and glances up)—I don’t 
know how a fat man could climb 


down here with a bag on his 
back, do you, Mary? 

MARY (looks up into the fire- 
place; then runs to Father )—Oh, 


. Daddy, wouldn’t it be awful if 


Santa got stuck! 

MOTHER (laughs)—Don’t you 
worry, twins. Santa’s been going 
down chimneys for a long time. 
He'll come out all right. 

(Larry runs over to Mary and 
whispers in ber ear. Mary looks 
at her father and mother, back to 
Larry, and then nods., They skip 
out calling, “Good night, every- 
one.””) 

GRANDMOTHER (waves )—Bless 
them! They’re so excited. 


SCENE 3 


(It is late. The twins steal 
into the room, pausing to look 
about and at each other. They 
go to the fireplace, peek in, and 
then look at each other. They 
shake their heads and talk in 
stage whispers.) 

LARRY—Guess he hasn’t tried 
to come down our chimney yet. 

MARY—We'll just have to sit 
here and wait till he comes. Do 
you think that we will be strong 
enough to pull him out if he does 
get stuck? 

LARRY—Maybe, if we both help. 

(They sit facing the fireplace. 
Sandman enters left, walks be- 
hind them scattering sand over 
their heads, and exits right.) 

MARY (yawns)—He will be 
here soon, won’t he? 

LARRY (yawns)—I hope so. 

MARY—I’m so sleepy. I'll lie 
down on the davenport a minute. 
Wake me if you hear anything. 

LARRY—Oh, sure. 

(Mary lies down. Larry sits on 
floor near davenport. Soon his 
head nods. He falls asleep.) 


SCENE 4 


(Later. The children are still 
asleep. Santa is straightening up 
in front of the fireplace.) 

SANTA CLAUS—What a tight 
squeeze! I must have eaten too 


oe 
—_ 
—_ 





_————— 
CHARACTERS 

MARY —The Wilson twins. 

LARRY 

MOTHER 

FATHER 

GRANDMOTHER 

SANDMAN 

SANTA CLAUS 

jock—A dog. 





SETTING 


A typical American living room 
in late afternoon the day before 
Christmas. Fireplace is upstage 
center, A davenport is placed at 
the left and a big easy chair at 
the right. After Scene 1, the easy 
chair is removed and a decorated 
tree put in its place. 


PRODUCTION 


Suggestions for staging this 
marionette play appear at the end. 




















much of that candy Mrs. Claus 
made. (He goes over to the tree 
and puts packages under it. Jock 
enters and barks, Santa turns 
around and sees the little dog.) 
Well, well, well! How did you 
get here, Jock? (The dog jumps 
up at fireplace and barks. Santa 
laughs.) Guess you must have 
fallen out of my pack. (He 
bends over to pat the dog and as 
he straightens up be sees the sleep~ 
ing children.) What’sthis? Why, 
the little rascals! Thought they’d 
stay up and catch me, eh! Hmm! 
Lucky for me that the Sandman 
got here before I did. Ho, ho, 
ho! He’s a good friend of mine, 
the Sandman is. I don’t know 
what I'd do without him on 
Christmas Eve! They look like 
nice children, though. Jock, how 
would you like to be their Christ- 
mas present? (Jock sits erect, 
whines softly, runs over to the 
children, and lies down on the 
floor near them.) Well, welll 
Look’s like that’s settled. Dear 
me, I must be going! I’ve a lot 
more places to visit tonight. 
“Happy Christmas to all, and to 
all a good night,” (He turns 
to fireplace and bends over as 
though to enter it as the curtains 
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close.) (Continued on page 67) 
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Cirens Polke Send Gifts to Yuby 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


HELEN F. TURMON 
Principal, Star School, Mesa County, Colorado 


Act I 


(Herb and Hattie are bustling 
about, getting ready to serve cof- 
fee to the circus personnel.) 

HERB—Got those cups washed 
yet, Hattie? 

HATTIE—No, I’ve been cuttin’ 
up the dill pickles. 

HERB—Well, for Pete’s sake, 
grab a dish towel and help me. 

(Herb washes cups in one dish- 
pan, rinses them in another, and 
Hattie dries them and places them 
on the end of the counter. They 
do this during the ensuing con- 
versation with Toby.) 

HATTIE—Guess they will be in 
for their coffee any time now. 

(Toby comes in, holding a let- 
ter in his hand. He stands in the 
middle of the stage reading it. It 
appears to puzzle him.) 

HERB—W hat’s the matter with 
you, Toby? Why aren’t you out 
in the show? 

rospy—The boss just gave me 
this letter. It came special deliv- 
ery. (Turns head toward Herb 
and Hattie.) You remember my 
little brother Juby, who came to 
see me last summer? (They nod 


assent.) Well, he has run away 
from school. This is from the 
headmaster. 


HATTIE—Your little brother’s 
run away? That’s awful. Where 
could he have run to? 

tTosy—lI don’t know. 

HERB—Can’t be that school 
looks after the kids very well. 

trosy—Oh, that’s not it. It’s a 
very good boarding school, but 
Juby would be smart enough to 
sneak out if he wanted to. 

HATTIE—Do you suppose he 
got in any trouble? 

tToBY—No, the headmaster says 
here that everyone likes Juby and 
that he gets good marks. (He 
refers to letter.) He says: “ Per- 
haps Juby was lonely when the 
other boys went home for the 
holidays.” He goes on to say 
that they will probably find Juby 
right away and for me not to 
worry. 

HERB—Poor kid, if they find 
him and take him back, he'll still 
be lonesome. 

HATTIE—We should do some- 
thing for him. How about send- 
ing him a big box of gifts? 


HERB—That’s the ticket! Let’s’ 
tell the gang when they come in. } 


tTopy—yYou folks don’t need to 
do anything like that. I sent him 


a nice present. 


[ 58 ] 


The combination of circus and Christmas in this 
cheerful dramatization offers much fun for a big 
cast and will delight an audience of all ages. 








CHARACTERS 


HERB—The cook. 

HATTIE—His helper. 

Tospy—The clown. 

MADAM ZUKIE—The fortuneteller. 
GERTIE—The bareback rider. 
ANDY 


aaney —Two roustabouts. 
MAZIE . 

ssenem —Midgets. 

CANDY . 

senemnes —Tightrope walkers. 


SALAMIE—The snake charmer, 
Noisy—The barker. 








JERRY 
Jake ‘Acrobats. 


Limpy—The chore man. 
MR. CARTER—The ringmaster. 


PETE ( __Town boys who water 
BOB 
ye the elephants. 


. 4 
GENE—The lion tamer. 


yuBY—Toby’s little brother. 


SETTING AND COSTUMES 


The setting for this play is a circus- 
tent lunchroom. Detailed suggestions 
for staging and also for costuming 
appear at the end. 














HERB—Sure you did, Toby, 
but when a kid is lonesome he’s 
got to have some special attention. 
Where is his school, anyway? 

Tosy—lIt’s not very far from 
here. .I planned to go over and 
surprise him. 

HATTIE—Well, that makes our 
plans easier. We'll just have a big 
box ready for you to take with 
you when you go to see him. 

HERB—Suppose they don’t find 
him before Christmas. 
be terrible! 

HATTIE—Now, Herb, don’t go 
talking that way. Of course they 
will find him. 


ToBY—Well, I must be getting © 


back to the Big Top. A clown 
must act like a clown even when 
he is worried. 
as he exits.) 


HERB—Everybody has a couple , 
of hours off after the show this , 


afternoon. We can fix a nice box 
of things for Juby then. 
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That will ; 


(He does a trick 


HATTIE—Let’s ask Andy and 
Baggy to find a big box for us 


and bring it in here. Then we. 


can tell everybody about bring- 
ing presents to put init. We can 
make a kind of party out of it. 
HERB—Good idea! 
(Madam Zukie and Gertie en- 
ter and sit at table.) 


GERTIE—Hello there, Hattie 


_ and Herb. 


HERB—Hii, Gertie. 

MADAM ZUKIE—Herbie, may 
ve have see beet of coffee? Gertie 
doesn’t have to ride for feefteen 
meenuts. (Unwraps her veils so 


' she can drink.) 


(Herb pours coffee and Hattie 
serves them.) 

HATTIE—Do you want to hear 
about the box we’re going to fill 
for Toby’s brother Juby? 

MADAM ZUKIE—Yes, yes! ‘Tell 
Madam Zukie. 

HERB—I’d rather tell Gertie. 

HATTIE—Herb, you be still. 





~ 


HERB—We are going to ask 
everybody to put. presents in a 
big box to send to Juby. He 
was so lonesome he ran away 
from school. 

MADAM “ZUKIE—Oh, zat weel 
be wonderful! I will get zee nice 
geeft for ze leetle boy. 

GERTIE—I'll get him something 
too. 
(Andy and Baggy come in.) 

HATTIE—Hey, we want you 
guys to get us a big box. I think 
there’s one near the elephant tent. 

ANDY—What’stheidea? Think 
we like to carry things around for 
fun, me and me pal, Baggy? 

HERB—Naw, Andy. We just 
want a box brought in so that we 
can pack Juby’s Christmas pres- 
ents. Everybody’s going to give 
him something. 

BAGGY—Oh, that’s different! 
Come on, Andy. We can get the 
box forthem. (Exits with Andy.) 

MAZIE AND MORRIS (enter)— 
Hello, everybody. 

(Others on stage respond.) 

MAZIE—Well, our act is over 
for this afternoon. 

MORRIS—What are Baggy and 
Andy up to? 

HERB—They are going after a 
box. We’re getting some Christ- 
mas presents ready for Toby’s 
little brother. 

MAZIE—Some of Morris’ clothes 
would just fit him, if he hasn’t 
grown too much since last sum- 
mer. I'll see what I can find as 
soon as I get some coffee. 

(Herb and Hattie serve them 
coffee at the counter.) 

MADAM ZUKIE—Gertie, you 
must hurree. Ze horses will start 
wizout you. (Wraps veils about 
her face again, and exits, fol- 
lowed by Gertie.) 

(Candy and Popcorn come in. 
They pretend to be walking on a 
tightrope, and go up and down 
the stage two or three times.) 

HERB—Oh, Popcorn, you and 
Candy cut the show. We've seen 
you perform before. 

CANDY—But we get better ev- 
ery day. 

POPCORN—Sure, we're the best 
tightrope walkers in the business. 
(Sits at table.) Come on with the 
Java. We've got to get back for 
the grand finale. 

(They are served. Hattie ex- 
plains in pantomime about Juby’s 
box.) 

(Baggy and Andy bring-in a 
big box and place it center front 
of stage.) (Continued on page 74) 
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BELLS FOR CHRISTMAS — 


WORDS BY EUGENE FIELD ‘ : MUSIC BY BELLE COLE 


(A few voices) . 
Ding dong, ding. 









(Others) 
Why do bells for Christ- mas _ ring, Why do lit - tle -chil - dren sing? 







(All sing melody) 





P 


Seen by shep - herds from 


| alias 


Gen - tly moved un - til its light Made a man - ger’s cra - dle bright. 





Pil - lowed soft 





Ree - 


moth - er sang and smiled, 





(A few voices) 
Ding 











(Others) 
There - fore bells for Christ - mas ring, _There-fore lit - tle chil - dren _ sing. 






L. H. 













Reprinted from Sharps and Flats by Eugene Kield, copyright 1900, 1901, 1928 by Julia Sutherland Field; used by permission of the publishers, Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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A CHRISTMAS GAME 
META KORTJOHN 


tve each child one of the 
following “names”: star, 
stocking, sleigh, reindeer, toys, 
fruit. (Two or more children 
must have the same name.) As 
you read the following story, all 
children who have the same name 
change places when that word is 
mentioned. Everyone changes 
when Santa Claus is mentioned. 


THE STORY 


It was Christmas Eve. The 
stars were shining on the snow, 
the sleigh was packed with fruit 
and foys, and the reindeer were 
all prancing with impatience. 

Santa Claus finished his supper, 
said good-by to Mrs. Santa Claus, 
and jumped into his sleigh. He 
gave a whistle, and the reindeer 
sailed up toward the séars. 

All night long Santa Claus 
went from house to house filling 
stockings with fruit and toys. 
Just as he started for home he 
realized that he had missed one 
house, so he shouted to the rein- 
deer to turn back. They twirled 
around so fast that they almost 
upset the sleigh. 

Quietly Santa Claus slipped 
down the chimney of the little 
house, and filled a small boy’s 
stocking with fruit and toys. 

Once more the dear old man 
climbed into his sleigh, looked up 
at the stars, and whispered to his 
trusty reindeer, “It’s lots of fun 
to be Santa Claus.” 


RECIPE BOOKS 
CORNELIA B. SILLS 


ACH child in my fourth grade 

asked his mother for a copy 
of her favorite recipe. These were 
written on the blackboard. Each 
pupil bought a ten-cent spiral 
shorthand book, and copied the 
recipes into his notebook with 
the name of each contributor and 
an illustration, Then he deco- 
rated the cover with enamel paint 
using the color scheme of his 
mother’s kitchen. 

The mothers were delighted 
with their handy, attractive gifts, 
and the children acquired inci- 
dental learning in language, pen- 
manship, and spelling, as well as 


in art and nutrition. 
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ARE you one of the many teachers 
who find the suggestions in the 
Help-One-Another Club invaluable? 
Perhaps you have developed ideas 
which you would be willing to share 
with others. If so, we shall be glad 
to have you send them to us.. 

We pay one dollar upon publica- 
tion for each article appearing in 
this department. A dollar is paid 
for each photograph that is used. 

Articles should be addressed to: 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
Tue Instauctor, Dansville, N.Y. 





Club Contributors, Attention! 


See page 4 for general directions to contributors. 


They cannot be acknowledged or 
returned. 

An article should riot exceed 300 
words in length. Begin each article 
on a-new sheet. Ic is not necessary 
to send a letter with your contribu- 
tion, but if you do so, put it on a 
separate sheet. 

Your article should be typewritten 
if possible, with double spacing. (If 
you submit a handwritten article, 
be sure to write plainly on one side 
of the paper only and leave space 
between the lines.) 








A CROSSWORD PUZZLE 


LOUISE PRICE BELL 


DOWN 


first name of the one who 
comes down the chimney 
third syllable in the musical 
scale 
something to clear out of the 
fireplace before Christmas Eve 
Santa comes down the chim- 
ney on Christmas ______.. 
6 South America (abbreviated) 
9 a mineral that is used to sea- 

son food 

10 what the Wise Men followed 

13 Who has the smallest stocking 
hanging on the mantel? 

14 “His ___, how they spar- 
kled!” said Clement Moore. 

16 last name of the one who fills 
the stockings 

19 first two letters of the month 
in which Christmas comes 


20 ___... Nicholas 


ACROSS 


2 It goes with a ball. 

3 cloaks or robes 

7 form of the verb #o be 

8 Virginia (abbreviated) 

9 steamship (abbreviated) 

11 one of Santa’s exclamations 
12 plural pronoun 


13 At Christmas time a child © 


must __.___ good. 

15 what Santa’s reindeer did in 
preparation for their trip 

17 The little baby Jesus 
in a manger. 

18 

19 girls’ toys 

21 Give a small boy a Teddy 


22 what we trim with ornaments 
23 what children like to get for 
Christmas 
(For key, see page 75) 
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PUZZLES AS GIFTS 
DORIS E. HAMMER 


M* purpis “draw names” 
at Christmas, but buying 
a present is hard for some, so we 
make puzzles for gifts. A 9” x 
12” piece of cardboard is given to 
each child with the instructions: 
“Make any kind of Christmas 
picture you want, so long as it is 
big enough to touch all four 
edges of the paper. Then color 
it, background and all, so that 
no cardboard shows.” 

When the picture is finished, 
the instructions are: “Turn it 
over and make #wo wiggly lines 
up and down and ¢hree across so 
that your sheet of cardboard is 
divided into twelve parts of fair- 
ly equal size. (It is well to draw 
a diagram on the blackboard for 
this.) Now cut on the lines.” 

The resulting twelve pieces are 
placed in a previously decorated 
envelope. 

Although the puzzles seem sim- 
ple, some of the receivers require 
help in solving them, and they 
add fun to our Christmas party. 


SANTA LAND MAP 
MARION SHORT ELMER 


His idea first came to’ me 
from a Christmas greeting 
card I received. I showed it to 
my class and suggested that we 
draw pictures of Christmas Land. 
Gradually these maps became a 
legend in our rural school, and 
each year the pupils eagerly looked 
forward to them. 

I supplied the children with 
large sheets of plain white paper 
on which to draw and color their 
maps. They invented all sorts of 
places to be located. Some of 
the interesting names that I have 
found on their original maps are: 
Christmas Tree Village, Stocking 
Lane, The Valley of the Bells, 
Toy Town, The Village of the 
Elves, Candy Cane Mountain, 
Holly Lake, and Reindeer Field. 

The finished maps were mount- 
ed on colored: paper and displayed 
at our Christmas program. Giv- 
ing a geographical location to im- 
aginary places always fascinated 
the map makers and their friends. 
Sometimes a child developed an 
interest in real maps as a result 
of this activity. 
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1. Through a passageway at the end 
of the dining car, Alice saw three 
or four cooks in gleaming white, 
who were preparing savory roasts, 
tender green salads and plump, 
crusty pies. It was a kitchen — 
but what a small, narrow kitchen! 
“How do they ever manage to 
make all those good things in such 
a tiny place?” Alice wondered. 
Just then she heard a pleasant 
voice saying, “And now, young lady, 
what will you have for dinner?” 


3. Without their marvelously designed 
equipment, railroad dining cars could never 
prepare the hundred million meals they 
serve each year. 

Dining cars are just one of the many 
thousands of interesting and remarkable 
things which railroads provide so that you 
may ride the trains in comfort and safety. 
To provide all these things costs money; 
to improve them, costs more. 

The railroads must be allowed to earn 
enough to meet these costs—so that they 
can keep on making the improvements in 
cars and engines, in tracks and terminals, 
in shops and signals, and all the other 
things that are necessary to furnish better 
and better service for you. 








Association of American Railroads 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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EASIER- 


TO-APPLY LIQUID 


ALM 


PYRINATE 


KILLS HEAD LICE AND 
THEIR EGGS...ON CONTACT! 


THE EMBARRASSING PROBLEM of head lice in the class room 
is speedily and safely solved with this scientifically devel- 
oped product. Just a note to the child’s parents, recommend- 
ing Liquid A-200 Pyrinate, eliminates the danger of infes- 


tation spreading among other pupils. 
Teachers specify A-200 for these reasons: 


A. A-200 has proved to be a sure-fire, fast killer of lice... 
at the same time being NON-POISONOUS, NON-IRRITATING, 


and leaving no TELL-TALE ODOR! 


B. A-200 is EASY To USE. It has several distinct advantages 
... no greasy salve to stain clothing, quickly applied, eas- 
ily removed...and one application usually is sufficient. 


A-200 is especially recommended for children. 


€. one trial convinces parents... they are unlikely to re- 
turn to old-fashioned, irritating, perhaps dangerous, less 


effective remedies. 


At All Drugstores... only 79¢ 


One of the 225 McKesson & Robbins products 
made for your health and comfort. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, INCORPORATED 
BRIDGEPORT 9, CONN. 


Famous for quality since 4833 
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How Our Program Grew 


(Continued. from page 17) 


America’s World Backgrounds, by 
G. E. Freeland and J. T. Adams 
(Scribner), they discovered a picture 
of Raphael. In the seventh-grade 
textbook—America’s Progress in Civ- 
ilization, by Freeland and Adams, 
they found a lovely painting of the 
Madonna by Andrea del Sarto. 

By now the reading table was cov- 
ered with back December issues of 
THe Instructor and other period- 
icals. Many featured Madonnas on 
their covers. Someone copied on the 
front blackboard a list of Madonnas 
that everyone should know, and by 
the next day the table was lined with 
encyclopedias opened to pictures of 
these Madonnas and many others. 

By now the girls and boys felt con- 
vinced that the Renaissance artists 
were truly great, and that their pic- 
tures were really worth while. They 
realized that these paintings, like the 
songs we had sung, had weathered the 
years, and were increasingly admired 
by the general public. 

One boy originated his own Ma- 
donna pictures. Said he, “All you do 
is draw a mother and a baby. Put 
some straw close by and a few sheep.” 

Several other girls and boys made 
rough sketches on the blackboard of 
a few of the famous pictures. Every- 
one felt that it was too bad that they 
had to be erased, but we needed the 
space. Then the big idea dawned! 

It developed simply enough. Why 
not make some copies of the Madonna 
paintings on paper? Why not put 
them up on the walls of our school 
and let the folks who came to our 
Christmas party see them? Since 
there were huge friezes already pasted 
on our auditorium walls, we decided 
for our program to carry our Ma- 
donna pictures to the stage and give 
a brief talk about each one. Accord- 
ingly, we cut pieces of mill-screening 
paper three feet by four feet. We 
secured several cardboard cartons that 
bicycles are shipped in. With pocket- 
knives, the boys slashed the cardboard 
to the same measurements, and when 
the pictures were done, they were 
pasted on these cardboards. We had 
five favorite Madonnas. Three were 
painted by Raphael—“Madonna of 
the Chair,” “Sistine Madonna,” and 
“Madonna del Gran’ Duca.” The 
other two pictures were “Holy 
Night,” by Correggio, and “Madon- 
na and Child,” by Lippi. 

This is the way the work proceed- 
ed. Two of the most talented chil- 
dren sketched the outlines with chalk. 
Each sketch was placed on a large 
table. One child mixed the colors in 
tin-dipper lots. Four or five girls 
and boys worked on each picture, 
laying the color on with large calci- 
mine brushes. The teacher partici- 
pated as a member of the group, 
guiding and encouraging. The finish- 
ing touches—drawing in the features 
—were added by the class “genius.” 
Since the pictures were to be viewed 
from a distance, the large masses 
were of greatest importance. 

As the details of the program were 
worked out, one pupil was chosen to 
give an introduction to the activity. 
Five speakers were selected to talk 
about the pictures. Two others were 
selected to ask questions of the audi- 
ence. Five children who didn’t care 









YOUR COUNSELOR 
SERVICE 


These columns will appear — 
again in January. They have — 
been omitted this month so | 
that more space could be giv- — 
en over to Christmas material, . | 

The counselors are listedon — | 
page 2 of this issue. You may 
send your questions to them 
as usual, addressed in care of | 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial ~ 
Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


» 
to talk were given the pleasant task 
of carrying the pictures onto the 
stage and holding them while the 
talk on art appreciation was given, 

The children were confident of the 
integrity of their subject. They were 
as full of interest as of information, 
which made it easy for them to talk 
convincingly. 

The parents were grateful to have 
a respite from the usual Santa-Claus. 
and-his-helpers program. They were 
surprisingly alert, and when the 
speaker asked them to answer ques 
tions on what had been told, they 
shouted their responses as enthusiasti- 
cally as any member of a radio audi- * 
ence working up to the “sixty-four 
dollar question.” ; 

We sang three carols. The audi 
ence joined with us and we had a very 
merry time of it. 

The best thing about this experi- 
ence was that it was so effortless, 
The whole activity took root in his- 
tory and song, but the handwork 
contributed much to the rich feeling 
of Christmas. The attitude that the 
children developed was the thing that 
was important, rather than the act of 
painting the pictures. 











Christmas Strawberries 


(Continued from page 15) 


that it should be well hidden, and 
went to look behind the fireplace. 

There she came upon the first of 
her own gifts, a beautiful red and 
blue scarf her mother had knitted for 
her. And after a while, she found 
tucked behind the door a book of 
fairy tales from -her father. 

But it was underneath the sofa that 
she found the most surprising gift of 
all—a dainty white box. On its cover 
were painted clusters of strawberrigs. 
A little card tucked into the edge 
read: “Christmas strawberries from 
Holm Farm.” 

Eina pulled off the cover and there 
lay row after row of red candied 
strawberries! She tasted one and 
found it even more delicious than the 
fresh berries had been. 

“Oh, thank you, Ragna!” she cried. 
“However did you think of such 4 
clever idea?” 

Her cousin smiled. “Mother said 
they used to fix them that way when 
she was a girl. And when I saw last 
summer how much you liked the ber- 
ries, I decided to make some for you 
and keep them as a holiday surprise.” 

“Well,” laughed Eina, “they surely 
are delicious! And to think I really 
hunted wild strawberries on Christ- 
mas Eve—and found them, tool 
None of the girls in Oslo will believe 
me when I tell them!” 

“Summer or winter, there afe 
strawberries at Holm Farm,” repeated 


Ragna. 
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The key to the kingdom of travel... 
NATIONAL CITY BANK TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Whether you travel by plane, train, car, ship or bus... no 
matter if you arrive on Sunday, a holiday or late at night, when 
you carry NCB Travelers Checks you will always be able to pay 
for things or services you want anywhere... without the danger 
of carrying cash. 


They are backed by America’s greatest World-Wide Bank... 
that’s why they are so cheerfully accepted by shops, hotels, 
garages, etc. in America and around the globe. 


You sign* them when you buy them. . . countersign** them 
when you wish to spend them. Until then they are safe and with- 
out value to others. Their value is promptly refunded if lost or 
stolen. In denominations of $10, $20, $50, $100 . . . good until 
used . . . cost only 75¢ per $100. 


buy them et your bank 





NCB travelers checks ...safe, spendable everywhere! 


Mamber Feders!  yosit lasurance Corporation 
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The Children Find Their Gifts 


(Continued from page 54) 


Bunny Rabbit squats on the floor in 

front of ber. 
HELEN (selects First Walking Doll 

and takes her to left)— 

Oh, dear little dolly, so dainty and 
sweet, 

From your bright golden head to 
your wee little feet, 

Oh, Til be your mother and love you 

so true, 
For no dolly could be any nicer than 


you! 
(Second Walking Doll, who moves 
stiff-legged, joins the first one from 
the right. Both face front.) Now 
I've two!- (Enter Third Walking 
Doll: from the right—same business.) 
And you! (Fourth Walking Doll en- 
ters.) And four! (The rest of the 
Walking Dolls enter. All face front 
in line, with Helen behind them.) 
And more! : 
Well, Pll be your mother and love 
every one, 
For each little new doll just doubles 
the fun. 
(She turns each doll to face right. 
Walking Dolls and Helen do a dance. 
See directions at end of play. After 
Walking Dolls exit,-Helen takes her 
place in the semicircle.) 

FRANK (takes Clown from under 
tree and leads him to center front)— 
If we wind up this circus rover, 

He’ll tumble over and over and over. 

(Choir sings “The Clown.” Clown 
falls flat at end of second line of song. 
Frank pulls him up on all fours by 
the seat of his baggy pants. Clown 
turns somersaults across stage to left 
and off. Frank returns to his place.) 

joyce (selects skipping rope from 
tree where Tree Trimmer placed it)— 
A skipping rope’s a splendid toy 
For girls with nimble feet. 

It flashes like a rainbow 
When I skip along the street! 
One, two, 

Buckle my shoe; 

Three, four, 

Shut the door; 

I can count to twenty-four 
And never miss a beat! 

(Choir sings “Hey Jim Along Jim 
Along Josie.” Joyce skips in time 
to the music and then returns to the 
semicircle.) 

GEORGE (selects First Peasant Doll 
and brings her to center front)— 
Here’s a peasant dolly 
From far across the sea. 

I wonder whether she would try 

To do a dance for me. 

(He stands to one side. The Other 
Peasant Dolls run out from left and 
do a folk dance. When they finish 
they exit. George goes to his place 
in the semicircle.) 

(The space in front of the tree is 
empty and. ready for créche scene. 
Children in semicircle sit quietly. 

FIRST ANGEL (comes from behind 


tree and stands to the right of center’ 


front)—You thought I was just a 
little paper angel hanging from the 
branch up there, didn’t you? That is 
true, but I’ve come down to tell you 
a story. You see, you have found 
many lovely things on your Christ- 
mas tree, but the most wonderful of 
all is the little group of figures under- 
neath the lowest branch. 

(Choir sings “Gifts I Have Not.”) 

FIRST ANGEL—A long time ago 2 
man and woman journeyed to Bethle- 


hem to pay their taxes. It was 2 long, 
hard trip, and they were very tired, 
When they reached Bethlehem there 
was no place for them to stay. { 
finally the man and woman found 
a little stable in a cave on the edge of 
town and there they spent the night 
with sheep and oxen all around them, 
(Choir sings first two stanzas of 
“O Little Town of Bethlehem.” ) 
(As the song begins, Mary and 
Joseph come slowly down the aisle of 
the auditorium and go to the tree, 
Mary kneels, with hands clasped, to 
left of center. Joseph leans on staf, 
standing to right of center. They 
should be in place as the song ends.) 
FIRST ANGEL—Far away on the hill 
outside Bethlehem, some shepherds 
were watching their sheep. The night 
was dark and quiet. Then suddenly 


' a brilliant light was seen in the sky 


and angel voices sang beautiful songs. 
The shepherds were afraid until a 
sweet angel voice spoke to them. 


’ (As this speech is begun, Shepherds 


enter, walk slowly down the center 
aisle, and sit in a circle to the right 
of the steps leading up to the stage, 
When First Angel says, “The. shep- 
herds were afraid,” they cover their 
eyes and do not look wp until Second 
Angel begins to speak.) 

SECOND ANGEL (enters from left 
and stands to the left of center front 
directly above Shepherds, to whom 
she speaks)—Fear not, for behold | 
bring you good news. In a stable in 
Bethlehem a little baby is born who 
will grow up to be your King. And 
this will be a sign to you. You will 
find the baby wrapped in swaddling 
clothes and lying in a manger. (She 
goes back off stage left.) 

FIRST ANGEL—The angels sang the 
lovely song again and the shepherds 
took their long crooks and went to 
Bethlehem. 

(Choir sings “Shepherds, Shake Of 
Your Drowsy Sleep.”) 

(During the song, Shepherds go up 
on stage and kneel to the right and 
left of Mary and Joseph, with their 
backs partly to the audience, not ob- 
structing the central scene. They 
lay down their crooks when they 
reach the stage.) 

FIRST ANGEL—The name of the 
baby’s mother was Mary and the 
name of the baby was Jesus. When 
the shepherds came into the place 
where the baby was, they knelt down 
and worshiped him. 

(During this speech, Second Angel 
enters left with the baby. She comes 


.to the center, twrns between the 


Shepherds, and places it very gently 
in Mary's arms. Second Angel goes 
back between the Shepherds, and 
stands behind Mary. Joseph, opposite, 
kneels on one knee.) 

(Choir, or a soloist, sings “Luther's 
Cradle Hymn.”) 

FIRST ANGEL—And now, when you 
see these little figures under the tree 
at Christmas time, you will know 
that they represent the loveliest gift 
of all—the gift of a tiny baby who 
taught us to love one another. (She 
steps to the right of the tree, behind 
Joseph and opposite Second Angel.) 

(Tableau while Choir and Children 
in semicircle sing “Silent Night.”) 

(Curtain, or tree lights out.) 

(Continued om page 65) 
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The Children Find 
Their Gifts 
(Continued from page 64) 
MUSIC SOURCES 


The songs and music for the dances 
are listed here in the order in which 
they are mentioned in this pageant. 
Following each is a letter of the ‘al- 
phabet, acting as a key to the book 
in which that song or dance may be 
found. The books are listed below. 
In several cases, a substitute for the 
music first mentioned is suggested. 
“Deck the Halls” (C, D). 

“QO Christmas Tree” (“O Tannen- 
baum”) (C). Substitute: “Merry 
Christmas” (F). 

Music for Rag Doll dance—“Dancing 
Doll,” by Poldini (A), Also 
Columbia Record No. 265-M. 

Music for Indian Dolls’ dance (A). 
Substitute: an Indian dance, (E). 

“The Rabbit” (F). Substitute: “Mr. 
Thumper” (B). 

Music for Walking Dolls’ dance— 
“Soldiers? March,” by Schumann 
(A). 

“The Clown” (B). 

“Hey Jim Along Jim Along Josie” 
(A). Substitute: “Jump the Rope” 
(G). 

Music for Peasant Dolls’ dance— 
“Nixie Polka” (E). 

“Gifts I Have Not” (F). Substitute: 
“Long, Long Ago” from THE 
INstRUCTOR for December 1943. 

“O Little Town of Bethlehem” (D). 

“Shepherds, Shake Off Your Drowsy 
Sleep” (C). Substitute: “Christ- 
mas Carol” (F). 

“Luther’s Cradle Hymn” (“Away in 
a Manger”) (C, D). 

“Silent Night” (C, D). 

A—American Singer, Book 1 (Amer- 
ican Book Co., New York 16). 

B—American Singer, Book 3 (Ameri- 
can Book Co.). 

C—Christmas Carols from Many 
Countries (G. Schirmer, Inc., New 
York 17). 

D—The Goldén Book of Favorite 
Songs (Hall & McCreary Co., Chi- 
cago 5). 

E—Physical Education for Elemen- 
tary Schools, by Neilson and Van 
Hagen (A. S. Barnes & Co., Inc., 
New York 18). 

F—Rhythms and Rhymes, “World of 
Music” (Ginn & Co., Boston 17). 

G—The Music Hour, Book II (Sil- 
ver Burdett Co., New York 3). 


WALKING DOLLS’ DANCE 


(Music: “Soldiers’ March,” by 
Schumann.) 
Measures 1-5: dolls march in single 
file, stiff legs and stiff arms swinging, 
to right and stop. 
Measures 5-9: girl turns dolls to face 
left, starting with doll at the left. 
Measures 9-13: dolls march to left 
and stop. 
Measures 13-16: girl turns dolls to 
front, starting with doll at right. 
Measures 17-21: starting with the 
doll at the right, each doll drops for- 
ward from hips with arms dangling 
and says “mah-mah.” (This should 
make a continuous chorus of “mah- 
mahs” as each doll bends forward, 
one on. each beat, commencing with 
the second beat of the 17th measure.) 
Measures 21-25: girl pulls each doll 
Up to position, starting at right. 
Measures 25—on: girl steps beside doll 


at right, takes her right hand. Other 


dolls take hands. Commencing with 
right leg, girl and dolls take stiff side 
steps, bringing left foot up on next 
beat. Continue to step sideways to 
right. 
dolls proceed off stage. As last doll 
goes off stage she. waves stiffly to 
audience. 


RAG DOLL DANCE 


(Music: “Dancing Doll,” by Poldini.) 
Measures 1-5: girl gets doll to stand 
straight by straightening alternately 
floppy head, arms, and trunk. 


At exit girl steps back and 





Measures 6—9:. girl leaves doll stand- 
ing, and putting wrists and backs of 
hands together over head, whirls with 
short steps to music, across stage 
front to left. Doll begins to slump 
until she flops loosely on stage. 
Measure 10: girl sees doll, puts hands 
up with palms out as if exasperated. 
Measures 11, 12, 13: girl runs light- 
ly back to doll in time to music, 
kneels on left knee, lifts doll’s hand 
which falls back limp, shrugs, and 
stands ready to whirl again. 

Measures 14-17: girl whirls as before. 





Measure 18: girl faces audience, but 
looks toward doll, right, putting fin- 
ger of right hand te chin and bend- 
ing slightly right as if thinking. 
Measure 19: same business left. 
Measures 20-21: girl runs to doll and 
drags her to her feet. 

Repeat from beginning. On last two 
measures, girl helps doll to feet and, 
as music ends, helps doll make floppy 
curtsy, curtsies herself, and takes doll 
to her (girl’s) place in semicircle. 
Doll ‘sits on floor in front of girl. 
Final chord from piano. 











Merry Christmas, Miss Miller... 


Dear Miss Miller: 
You work hard. 


It is no easy task to turn 27,000,000 boys and girls into 
healthy, intelligent citizens. Yet in your quiet, effective 
way that is what you and the million other teachers of 
America’s children are helping to do. And you are doing 
it in spite of generally inadequate pay scales, overcrowded 
classrooms, and widespread indifference to your problems. 

We cannot forget that our company has a very real 
stake in the results of your guidance and leadership. 
Quite suddenly these boys and girls of yours will become 
the workers, the farmers, the stockholders, and the cus- 
tomers upon whom we depend for existence. _ 

Helping you to plant the seeds of good citizenship 
seems to us to be sound business. That’s why, for example, 
we are tooperating to the fullest with those organizations 
seeking to improve your working and living conditions ; . . 
why we are working with educators in a joint Nutrition 
Education program. 


And so, Miss Miller, we want you to know that our 
‘Merry Christmas” to you this season carries with it 
sincere thanks and appreciation for the vitally important 
job you are doing. 

Yours sincerely, 
The Men and Women 
of General Mills 


P. S. For details about the Program of 
Assistance in Nutrition and Health Edu- 
cation,. write to the Educational Section, 
General Mills, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


qeACHERs 
o* Mee. 









| Copyright 1947, Genéral Mills, Inc. 
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11,000,000 people eorn their 
living directly from Cotton, 
Dramatize the importance of this 
basic American industry with 

projects planned with 
the help of these unique educe- 
tional materials. Order your supply today. 


“THIS iS COTTON” A 4 éonm profusely ony any booklet wecleg in in 


of cotton from the 
finished cotton and cottonseed products, entire section is os 
, é cowon wees ‘Aq excellent work for use in cotton sudy nits in home econom: 
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facts on the importance of 
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“COTTON quiz” 4 tS Page convees cartoon booklet of ctevesty 
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grades and school. lable uant 
¥ woe premier Gaavsem Gliheat a a 
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“LOAN WARDROBE” Stade, Seow cotton bag Stet, Bach \ Each wardrobe 

and children. Illustrates the use of natural, dyed and print ioe ben fabrics. 

apleve fashion commentary may be had i pnt Available on request 

V ei ing eroupe. Une <> bay dteoem Chomoe ene ara ania at hate Ton, 
wa ies 

coe chee} a Le obtained for distribution at the LH, 

TT 44 ©6Fashion Show Plans —A 12-page illustrated 

“FRESH iN co ONS ew ed setting forth complete glans for 

aed fupsened publi ao, lucene ding commentary introduction, a | 

~ f - 1-1 ~~ J -— aces and women's clubs. One copy per 

*corron. , EAMANLINESS CLASSROOM CHART” 

$ 2 classroom poster dramatizing the val f fabric cleanli 

nf simple cleanliness rules are given. A ene 0 0 cles withen charge. 

TTON CLEANLINESS LEAFLET” Compseicn isce, ro, the 

distribution, Available in quantities of 25 per classroom wi t charge. 

“DISCOVERING a gt 2 Seton and per Abert tach tr 

po strength, weari 


"COTTON INDUSTRY LESSON PLAN” A.c:s'tcd lesson 


zation and functions of the Nat ational Corw0e Covacil as the’ orpasization supee. 
senting all branches of the cotton industry in sales promotion, and 
marketing, research and foreign trade. Particularly to vocational 
vy fae 8° en 6 on ae Oe ee 


“MEALTIME MAGIC WITH MARGARINE” 4.32-2*8 ‘ro 
booklet featuring cooking with margarine. Reci PE 
soups, main dishes, meats, sence § cakes. All recipes 


tested in well. known kitchen for home manage- 
“/ mneat andl home econemice Glass, A Ea io quale of & on Ge. 
“COTTON INSULATION” | A omplete information illustrated folder presenting 


oe oa a 
a/ as a feference work Tor mamea! taining, pencral senee, and 


As many as 5 copies available to nF" echool Ubencien wh charge. 
WRITE: Depp, 30 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
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BARGAIN CATALOG 
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' Pe 
Trim with Papier-Mache 
(Continued from page 40) 


of the tube with petroleum jelly and 


use it as a core around which to mod- 


el the three clay balls of graduated 
sizes which t the snow man. 
Cover the figure with five alternating 
layers of paste-covered strips of plain 
paper and newspaper, but leave open 
the top end of the tube. When 
rat cut the papier-miché casing into 
halves with a razor so that the front 
and back are separate. Remove the 
clay. Insert mailing tube between 
the halves and fasten all together by 
means of more strips of pasted pa- 
? Paint with white tempera. The 
in thé top of tube is. concealed 
by a hat, made from two circles and 
a rectangle of paper. 

Balls to hang on the tree or to or- 
nament gift packages may be made 
over balls of clay. Cut these in two 
to remove the clay and paste them 
back together again. Insert loops of 
string in the tree ornaments by which 
to hang them on the branches. Gilt 
and silver paint are suitable for tree 
and package ornaments. 


A Gift of Friendship 
(Continued from page 13) 


happened the day before the party. 
They had just finished the Christmas 
mural, It ran all the way across the 
front blackboard and € was a 
place at the bottom for the Bible 
story to be printed. It was so im- 
portant to have it look just right that 


- everyone wondered who would have 


the honor of printing the story. 
Then, when the teacher mentioned it, 
Joe Brant put up his hand and said, 
“T think Johnny Ryder ought to do 
it. He’s the best printer in our 
class.” 

The fifth grade looked at him. Joe 
was the only one in the room who 
could print as well as Johnny. Be- 
fore Miss Whitman could reply, an- 
other hand was raised. It was Johnny 
Ryder’s hand, and he was saying to 
Miss Whitman, “I think it should be 
Joe—because he helped more than I 
did—and he—well, he deserves it 
more.” ‘The fifth grade turned and 
stared, 

The children could scarcely breathe 
for a moment. But Elaine just smiled 
to herself. Everyone felt pleased 
when Miss Whitman said they would 
divide the story and each of the boys 
might print half of it. 

After school, Judy walked home 
with Elaine and they talked it over. 
“Johnny Ryder’s nice after all,” Judy 
said, 


Elaine looked pleased. “I’m glad 
now, I drew his name. I can hardly 
wait for the party. I hope he likes 
the scrapbook I made.” 

The fifth-graders all said the party 
was the nicest one they had ever at- 
tended because of what = 
They exchanged presents, and E 
watched Johnny when he opened his, 


’ He looked at it a long time and then 


over at Elaine with such a happy look 
that it made her smile whenever she 
thought of it. After all of the pres- 
ents had been opened, Miss Whitman 
went to the side blackboard where a 

map had been pulled down over one 
doe She rolled it up carefully and 
there, underneath, was a drawing. It 


carol, They watched Johnn 
led the singing. He kha 
smiling at each child, one by one, ake 
they smiled back, And all over the 
room, the fifth grade was thinking 
how wonderful it was to give some- 
one friendship for a Christmas pres- 
ent and to receive his friendship in 
return. 


What Is Christmas? 


(Continued from page 56) 


CHRISTMAS SPIRIT—Listen! Christ- 
mas is already beginning. Listen to 
the music. 

Chorus begins off stage, singing 
“Silent Night." The voices fade 
softly as the reader begins.) 

READER (off stage)—“And there 
were in the same country shepherds 
abiding in the field, keeping watch 
over their flock by night. And, lo, 
the angel of the Lord came upon 
them, and the glory of the Lord shone 
around about them: and they were 
sore afraid. And the angel said unto 
them, Fear not: for, behold, I brin 
you good tidings of great joy, whi 
shall be to all people. For unto you 
is born this day in the city of David 
a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.” 

(Just as the reading is ended, the 
Chorus cuts in with “Holy Infant, so 
tender and mild,” continues to end of 
first stanza, and then fades to back- 
ground music again as Christmas 
Spirit speaks.) 

CHRISTMAS sPIRIT—Christmas is 
observed in honor of the birth of the 
Baby Jesus. The secret of Christmas 
is that we can never find it unless we 
remember him as these children have, 
by giving. For he taught that we 
must love one another, and that lov- 
ing is sharing. That is why Christ- 
mas is giving. 

(Chorus swells into second stanza 


of carol as curtain closes.) 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


A large Christmas tree is at center 
back of stage. It has three strings of 
colored lights and other decorations. 
A chair is left of the tree. Exits are 
right and left. Four or more large 
cartons decorated to represent Christ- 
mas packages are placed along the 
rear of the stage. One may be close 
to the tree. In each box is concealed 
a Christmas Fairy. 

Use cartons large enough to allow 
the Christmas Fairies to be seated in- 
side comfortably. Remove the top 
and back of each carton and substi- 
tute thin paper on the top so that it 
will tear easily when the Fairies rise. 
Leave the back open. Paint, or cover 
with colored paper. Decorate like 
gift packages. 

The tree must be strung from a 
triple plug off stage so that lights will 
go on in three groups. 

istmas Spirit wears a long white 
robe with a low crown and a girdle of 
gold or holly. Concealing the robe 

(Continued on page 71) 
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Fireproof Tree Ornaments 
from Waste Materials 


(Continued from page 30) 


cement, Ordinary glue would not 
make the paper Suacciinin adhere to 
the shiny tin surface, 

Before we started cutting, the chil- 
dren were cautioned to be careful in 
handling the scissors and tin tops, 
and we had no cut fingers. 

The class started out together 
making the same design, by cutting 
the circular edge of the tin-can lid 
to form a fine fringe about one half 
inch deep, the idea being to maintain 
a circular shape in the finished design. 
As might be expected, numerous var- 
iations grew out of this cutting. By 
bending the fringe in different ways, 
many unusual designs were made. 
Interesting pictures from the Christ- 
mas cards were cut out to fit the 
front and back of the fringed tin 
tops, the edges of the pictures were 
scalloped, and they were then glued 
to the tin. A tie of tinsel ribbon or 
yarn was attached, and we had a love- 
ly ornament for a Christmas tree. 


Sarah’s Tree 


(Continued from page 50) 


Sarah turns, sees them coming, and 
runs to the side of Christmas Fairy 
to get out of the way. Candy Canes 
do their drill and then exit.) 

SARAH——The candy canes looked 
delicious. I haven’t seen any toys yet. 

CHRISTMAS FAIRY—They are here, 
too. You shall see. (Waves wand.) 

(Music off stage begins, and Toys 
come in from all parts of stage. They 

0 through different motions, each in 
bis own style, but keeping in rhythm. 
They go off stage as they came on.) 

sARAH—Oh, my, you do have a lot 
of toys! You must have everything. 

CHRISTMAS FAIRY—Yes, even the 
Christmas lights. (Waves ber wand 
toward trees.) 

(Christmas Lights come out of the 
forest in @ line, holding hands. The 
last one takes Sarah along to the place 
where they form a circle and give 
their dance. After the dance they 
exit through the trees, dropping Sarah 
off by the Christmas Fairy. At the 
same time the stage lights go off and 
the Christmas lights that have been 
concealed in the trees come on.) 

SARAH—Oh, how pretty! 

(Jack Frost comes from among the 
trees and gives Sarah a handful of 
icicles.) 

JACK FROST—Here are some more 
icicles for your Christmas tree. 

SaRAH—Thank you, Jack Frost. 
But these aren’t cold. 

JACK FROST—No, those are not the 
kind that are cold. But I'll make 
plenty of cold ones for you this win- 
ter. And if you don’t watch out I'll 
nip your nose, too! 

SARAH—+You will? I'll bet I can 
give you a merry race if you try it! 

JACK ee good-by. I 
must be goin 

senanpetacdlep, Jack Frost. I'm 


| so glad I saw you. 


(Jack Frost exits.) 

CHRISTMAS FARY (waving her 
wand )—See, here comes the Christ- 
7 ep iniot 

( tmas Star ap Sarah 
and Christmas Fairy.) . 


CHRISTMAS STAR—I'm glad to see 
you here, Sarah. 

SARAH—Thank you. It’s wonder- 
ful here. And you are so pretty, too. 

CHRISTMAS STAR— you. I 
belong on the tiptop of your Christ- 
mas tree, you know 

yes, I know. I like 
to see you shining there. 

CHRISTMAS FaRyY—He sings beau- 
tiful songs. I am sure he will sing 
one for you. 

(Christmas Star stands in center 
of stage and sings an appropriate 
song. A spotlight is twrned on him. 
Sarah walks over to Christmas tree 
and sits on rug, listening. Christmas 
Fairy goes out, As the song nears its 
end, Sarah droops down on rug ‘and 
goes to sleep. The dividing curtains 
gradually come together and close in 
front of Christmas Star just at the 
end of the song. Spotlight goes off 
and stage lights come on. Sarah 
jumps to her feet. She has icicles 
in her hand.) 

SARAH—Oh, no! Don’t go! 

MOTHER (entering)—Did you call 
me, dear? 


sARAH—Oh, Mother, I have had the ° 


nicest dream! (Looks at Mother, 
puzzled. Looks at icicles in her own 
band.) Mother, you look just like the 
Christmas Fairy! Oh, you are the 
Christmas Fairy! 

(Mother stoops and kisses her as 
the stage lights go off and the lights 
on Sarah’s tree come on.) 


Waiting for Santa 


(Continued from page 57) 
DIRECTIONS FOR STAGING 


For the tree, use an artificial one 
with a twisted wire center about a 
foot high. To trim with festoons: 
Pull strings through thick sirup and 
then through a saucer filled with tiny 
bright-colored cake trimmings. Loop 
these about the tree. By placing little 
silver balls from the package of cake 
trimmings at intervals among the 
strings, a stunning miniature tree 
may be achieved. 

The fireplace may be built of clay 
or scrap wood, and painted. Win- 
dows may be cut out, covered with 
transparent paper, and curtainéd. 
Davenport and chair frames are made 
from thin wood, padded with cotton, 
and covered with gay material in tiny 
print or stripes. 

Full directions for making, dress- 
ing, and stringing marionettes are 
given in Marionettes—Easy to Make: 
Fun to Use! by Edith Flack Ackley 


Mother and Grandmother in Scene 2. 
Father can be controlled from side, 
One pair of twins may be used 
throughout the play, or a second set 
in pajamas may be used for Scenes 3 
and 4, In Scene 4, only Santa and 


on single threads drop from Santa’s 
bag as he bends over at the tree, The 
dog, about two and one half inches 
long, needs one head control and one 
just above the tail. 

SO Little Town of Bethlehem” ap- 
pears in The Golden Book of Favorite 
Songs, and “O Christmas Pine” is in 
New American Song Book. Both 
books are published by Hall & Mc- 
Creary Co., Chicago 5. 








WIN A FREE TRIP 
TO SCANDINAVIA 


To commemorate the 
Swedish Pioneer Centennial in 1948, 


w 


6 Free Trips to Scandinavia 
for the best essays on 


“Lfe Influence of 


Communtly 04 Region™ 


: ESSAY CONTEST 
2 


12 Other Grand Awards 


Contest is open to three classes: 


1, College undergraduates 
2. High School and Preparatory School students 
8, Adults regardless of occupation 


Contest closes April 1, 1948. Write today for complete 
contest information to 


Contest Editor (Dept. I) 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 


636 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
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OWE VS WEIS WETS OF EEE ERY EEE EF DEST FL SE ILS LE HLS 


Include Scandinavia in your next trip abroad. Travel on 
the famous White Viking Fleet of the Swedish American 
. Line. Regular sailings direct to Gothenburg, Sweden. 


ee SS Ae 


The White Viking Fleet 
Offices or agencies in all leading cities 
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Some SOUND Advice 
for 


TEACHER or PARENT 








YOUR CHILDREN AND YOU 


3 reels $ 3.00 Rental 
31 minutes $60.00 Sale price 


Here are practical suggestions for 
average imperfect parents who 
could-adopt them all without 
growing wings. The subject con- 
cerns the care of young children 
from the first months to the age 
of four or five. It offers advice on 
sound physical training and how 
to prevent unnecessary fears, 
boredom and maladjustment by 
application of sound psychology. 


YOUR CHILDREN’S EARS 


2 reels $ 1.00 Rental 
15 minutes $37.50 Sale price 


Few people are born deaf and all 
too frequently loss of hearing in 
later life is due to carelessness or 
ignorance. This film explains the 
structure of the ear, the close re- 
lation of the nose and throat, and 
the danger which illnesses as the 
common cold as well as childish 
diseases can bring to the ears. 





YOUR CHILDREN’S EYES 

2 reels $ 1.00 Rental 
20 minutes $37.50 Sale price 
This film deals with the structure, 
function and care of the eyes and 
shows the diseases of the eyes 
and their cure. It discusses the 
proper care of the eyes in daily 
life, the danger of reading in 
bed, the causes and prevention of 
eyestrain, the need for good food 
and rest, the prevention and treat- 
ment of crosseyes and the causes 
of long and short sight. 


YOUR CHILDREN’S TEETH: 


2 reels $ 1.00 Rental 
14 minutes $37.50 Sale price 


Good teeth don’t just happen. 
They need right diet and constant 
care. This film stresses the im- 
portance of training small chil- 
dren to look after their teeth; the 
dangers to the body brought on 
by tooth decay; and by animated 
drawings it explains the structure 
of the first and second teeth and 
their position in the jaws. 





BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 


New 


fe} sites: 


N | 


AND FROM BRITISH CONSULAT 











FEET HURT ? 


heels and callouses often are traceable to 


Arch Supports and exercise help relieve pain caused by strain 
gentle uplift. Feel as if 
molded to your feet. Adjustable as condition of arches improves. 
Expertly fitted at Shoe and Department Stores. for ERES Seer 
booklet, write Dr, Scholl’s, Inc., Dept. ASK, Chicago 10, 


of the muscles and ligaments. Give firm, 


IT MAY BE "i 


¢ WEAK ARCHES! Ag 


Tired, aching feet, rheumatic-like foot and 


pains, fatigue, sore 
arches. Dr. Scholl’s 







EGR Y ol Te) [Ketter 


“There is @ Dr. Scholl Foot Comfort Appliaace or Remedy for Every Conmes Foot Trouble 
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Christmas Card 
Techniques 


(Continued from page 36) 


Other possible techniques are these: 
rub colored chalk into the paper and 
spray with a fixative; outline the de- 
sign with colored péncils; reproduce 
the design in spatterwork, using ei- 
ther a toothbrush and piece of screen- 
ing or an insect spray gun; make the 
design on scratchboard. 

We made a scratchboard of a light- 
weight cardboard, covering the entire 
surface with red wax crayon, and 
then black crayon. Using a pin, we 
scraped off most of the black which 
showed through the stencil. A red 
flower against a black background 
resulted. 

As for other designs, do a group 
of candles with holly at the base, or 
a group of bells with big red bows, 
or a wreath of pine with cones at in- 
tervals. Try the colored-chalk tech- 
nique for a laughing Santa face—a 
little red nose and snowy (salt crys- 
tals) hair and beard against a misty 
blue background. Do a reindeer 
leaping over a fallen tree in a forest. 
Use the scratchboard technique for 
snow men, applying white crayon 
with an overlay of blue. 

With a good stencil (made by him- 
self) the child can forget design and 
drawing and enjoy materials. Chil- 
dren who are inventive will combine 
materials in most interesting ways. 


The Angels’ Message 
(Continued from page 52) 


And still I watch. (Pauses.) It seems 
the silence grows 

Till every hill is hushed. Yet far 
away 

The first faint flush of light, like 
coming day, 

Creeps up the sky. (Wonder is ex- 

pressed in his voice.) Now in the 
east there glows 

So radiant, so beautiful a light 

It turns to day the darkness of the 
night. (Becomes excited.) 

I wake my brothers. “Quick!” I cry, 


“Behold this glory in the eastern 
* skies!” 
ENTIRE CHORUS (reverently)— 
With one accord we gaze in speechless 
awe, 
For glory such as this we never saw 
Before. (Chant softly.) Now on un- 
worthy ears there falls 
Music of choirs celestial. Angels sing 
And heaven’s lovely messengers take 
win 
To bring glad tidings from empyreal 
halls. 
LOW VOICES— 
Oh, glorious vision from the echoing 
skies, 
Your brilliance blinds our frightened, 
earth-born eyes! 
How have we sinned that heaven 
- Visits earth? 
HIGH SOLO— 
Peace! We bring tidings of Messiah’s 
birth! 
Be not afraid. In Bethlehem is born 
Thy saviour in a stable clean and 
warm. 
HIGH voices (one third, loudly) — 
Glory, 
HIGH voices (two thirds, louder) — 
Glory, 


HIGH voices (all, very loudly). 
Glory (Chant.) 
To God in heaven above! . 
On earth is peace! 

HIGH voices (two thirds, softly) — 
Peace! 

HIGH VoIcES (one third, very soft. 
ly) —Peace! 

HIGH voices (all, chanting)—Born 
is the King of Love! 

(Pause for ten counts.) 

ENTIRE CHORUS— 

We are those who on the hillside 
waited 

Through sunset, through the chill of 
evening dew, 

And heard at midnight sound of 
angel voices 

Singing God’s love and mercy born 
anew. 

LOW VOICES— 

While the sky was filled with heaven's 
rejoicing, 

While the glow made Bethl’em bright 
as day, 

We grasped our staves and down the 
barren hillside 

We sought the stable where the young 
child lay, 

ENTIRE CHORUs (reverently)—And 
knelt within, in humble faith, to 
pray. 

(Conclude with a simple carol.) 


Wooden Gifts 


(Continued from page 34) 


Draw figure A in one rectangle, ig- 
noring the dotted line; then trim it 
carefully from the paper, cutting 
out the somewhat oval area in the 
center. Lay this pattern on the sec- 
ond rectangle, placing it carefully in 
the squares, and mark around it. Then 
draw curved lines to cut off the legs 
as shown by the dotted lines in figure 
A, and a line to cut off the ear. 
Mark the coin slot at the top, and the 
place for the tail. Cut out the pat- 
tern but do not cut these two places. 
Lay the second pattern B on the third 
rectangle to make figure C and mark 
around it only on the outside; then, 
guided by the dotted line in figure 
A, cut away the shape of the head. 
Trim out this pattern also. 

Saw the seven shapes from the 
wood slowly and carefully to save 
much work with sandpaper _ later. 
There should be two shapes like A, 
with three shapes like B between them 
—a slot being cut in the middle one— 
and a shape like C on each side to 
close the cavity. A slot 1” long will 
admit a quarter, but a half dollar 
needs a slot 144” long. 

In the piece with the slot drill a 
small hole through which to insert 4 
tail. Put a 3” length of fine wire 
through the hole, bend the end inside 
to hold it, and curl the outer part 
like a pig’s tail. Smooth all edges 
with sandpaper. Round the outside 
edge of both C shapes with very 
coarse sandpaper, taking notice that 
the outer surface on the left side of 
the pig is the inner surface on its 
right side. 

Fasten the seven wooden shapes to 
gether with glue and leave them un- 
der a weight or in clamps till the glue 
is dry. Give the piggy bank two 
coats of enamel in the color of your 
choice, and then paint the two sleepy 
eyes. Add gay markings on the pig 
if you desire. 
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*the hill every time,” 


Santa’s Best Christmas 
(Continued from page 11) 


Santa put the cooky on the tree. 
Then he reached into his pack. He 
had brought a very special present 
for Charlotte because she hadn’t 
asked for anything, and because she 
had been good, and because she had 
been generous in sharing her toys 
with others by sending them to him 
to deliver. It was a tiny kitten. 
Around its neck was a ribbon with a 
tag reading, “For the only little girl 
who gave me a present.” The kitten 
was asleep in a box. Santa set it un- 
der the little Christmas tree, where 
Charlotte would see it early in the 
morning. 

After Santa had delivered all his 
presents and had returned to his home 
in the snowy North, he pulled off his 
lovely red mittens, and remarked to 
Mrs. Santa, “This is the best Christ- 
mas ever, because of Charlotte, who 
gave me a present, and shared her 
toys with others.” 


A Sled for Sammy 
(Continued from page 10) 
“Look at my new sled!” cried 


Sammy excitedly. 
“I wish I had a new one like that,” 


said Dicky. “May I slide on it? You 
may take mine.” 
Poor Sammy! First he looked at 


his beautiful new sled and then he 
looked at Dicky’s old one. He did 
want to ride on his own sled so much, 
but he remembered how Dicky had 
let him take turns on his sled. 

“All right,” he said, “but don’t let 
anything happen to it.” 

The two little boys slid down the 
hill many, many times. At last 
Sammy sat down to rest. 

“I wish I didn’t have to walk up 
Sammy said. 
“My legs are so tired.” 

“Mine are too,” groaned Dicky. 
Then suddenly he exclaimed, “I know 
what we can do. We can slide down 
the big hill in from# of the house.” 

“Oh, no,” said Sammy, looking 
very frightened. “My daddy won't 
let me slide there because he says I 
might get hurt by a car.” 

“Huh! I’m not afraid!” boasted 
Dicky. Suddenly he grabbed Sammy’s 
sled, called “Come on!” and started 
toward the road. 

“Don’t take my sled out front, 
Dicky! Please don’t!” cried Sammy. 

But Dicky wouldn’t stop. “I’m 
going to start "way up at the top,” he 
called. 

Up the hill trudged Dicky. Sammy 
watched him from the sidewalk. Then 
along came Dicky’s big brother Ted. 

“What’s the matter, Sammy?” he 
asked, “You look unhappy 

Sammy hurriedly told Ted what 
had happened. Ted looked worried. 

“It’s very dangerous to slide in the 
road,” he said. 

“There he comes now!” cried 
Sammy. “Look!” 


Down the hill came Dicky. He 
was going so fast he looked as though 
he were flying. Then, just as he got 
near Ted and Sammy, up the hill came 
a big truck! 

“Stop, Dicky, stop!” shouted Ted. 

“T can’t!” cried Dicky. 

The truck was coming nearer. 

“Roll off into the snow, Dicky! 
Quick!” shouted Ted. 

Dicky knew he must do just that. 
So off he rolled! He landed in a great 
big snowdrift at the side of the road. 
But Sammy’s new sled went racing 
down the hill faster than ever. 





ee: The rts ae ges BORO 
over the beau new sled! 
tts scrambled out of the snow- 
drift. He wasn’t hurt, but he ‘was 
very ‘frightened, 

As soon as Ted found hat Dicky 
was all right, they went: down the 
hill and picked up the pieces of 
Sammy’s sled. Sammy ran home and 
with sobs told Mother about it. 

“Don’t cry, Sammy,” said Mother. 
“You were a good boy to remember 
that Daddy told you not to slide in 
the road. It wasn’t your fault that 
Dicky wouldn’t listen to you.” 





When Daddy came home, 
told’ what had Eacneaad 
hur- 


Daddy looked at his watch 
ried over to‘the telephone. This is 
what Sammy heard him say. 

“Hello! This is Samuel Rogers. Do 
you have a red sled with steel run- 
ners on it at your store? You have? 
Then please save it for me. I'll get it 
tomorrow afternoon. Thank you.” 

Daddy smiled as he turned toward 
Sammy. He was so proud that his 
little boy had obeyed orders. 

“Oh, Daddy!” cried Sammy, “I 2am 
the luckiest boy in the world.” 
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. Three-Dimensional 
Decorations 


(Continued from page 41) 


had basic bodies, their clothing being 
fastened on like that of paper dolls, 
except that it was so cut as to give 
width and depth. 

In all cases, the various pieces were 
creased first before being painted with 
poster paint. After they were paint- 
ed, they were assembled with staples, 
pins, or transparent gummed tape, or 
else sewed together with needle and 
thread, and then arranged and fas- 
tened on the wall of the classroom. 

As the work in such a project pro- 
gresses, each group of pupils will 
think of many things that will fit 
into each setting. With a little prac- 
tice, they can make a variety of ob- 
jects which will add interest. 

Under such stimulus, the project 
becomes an all-engrossing activity 
which gains momentum by the hour 
and moves itself along to a comple- 
tion that far exceeds the original plan. 
The pupils who make such a frieze 
will be sorry to see it removed when 
the holiday season is over. 

AuTHOR’s Note: This project was car- 
ried on under the direction of Miss Ruth 


Elisabeth Fults, Art Supervisor, Public 
Schools, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 


A First Grade’s Christmas 
Town 
(Continued from page 46) 


cHOR—“Pies for Sale.” 

Bakers walked up and down as if 
calling their wares. 

cHOR—“Jingle Bells.” 

The sleigh rider and boy leading 
the horse trotted around the town. 
The boy in the sleigh cracked his whip 
and waved to the choir. 

cHOR—“Christmas Fun.” 

This part was sung by the choir 
without any action on stage. 


Act If 


ANNOUNCER—Now we shall pre- 
tend it is Christmas Eve. First you 
will see the carolers.. Then be sure to 
watch for Santa Claus. 

CAROLERS—*‘Silent Night,” “Away 
in a Manger,” “O Little Town of 
Bethlehem,” and “The First Noel.” , 

The choir put on their wraps, took 
lanterns and books, and walked 
through the town. The conversation 
changed as they went from house to 
house, but it was similar to this. 

“There is a candle in that window 
—let’s stop and sing!” 

“What shall we sing?” 

. “Let’s sing ‘Silent Night.’ ” 

“I know a lame man who lives here. 
We must stop and sing for him.” 

“Yes! What shall we sing?” 

“Let’s sing ‘Away in a Manger.’ ” 

CAROLERS (standing at back of 
stage) —“Santa’s Visit.” 

This song was a signal to the house 
occupants tg have their stick puppets 
ready. 

CAROLERS—“A Jolly Little Man.” 

On the first line of the song the 
puppet in the first house was raised so 
that Santa appeared at the top of the 
chimney. At the end of the second 
line the puppet was lowered. When 
the third line was sung, the puppet 
in the second house was raised and 
taken down at the end of the fourth 
line. This continued through all eight 


lines of the song so that Santa ap. 
peared to be going from house to 
house. The children did this very wel] 
and remembered by the words of the 


song which lines were their signals, 


Act Ii 


ANNOUNCER—Now it is Christmas 
morning! , 

soLo—“Christmas Morning.” 

This was sung by one child who 
emptied a stocking as she sang. 

CHORUS—"* tmas Is Here.” 

The entire cast gathered in the cen- 
ter of the stage and sang. 

ANNOUNCER—Now our program is 
over, but— 

ALL—Merry Christmas to you all! 


SOURCES OF SONGS 


Our sources for the songs used fol- 
low. Of course, each grade will want 
to make its own selections as far as 
possible. 
“Holly” 

(Ginn). 

“Christmas Trees” (words below) 
was sung to the tune of “Pies for 
Sale” in Our First Music (Birch- 
ard). 

“Christmas Packages” 
First Music. 

“Christmas Windows” is in Tuning 
Up, “World of Music,” Vol. 2 
(Ginn). 

“The Toy Shop” is in Listen and Sing, 
“World of Music,” Vol. 1 (Ginn). 

“Pies for Sale” is in Our First Music 
(Birchard). The word mincemeat 
was substituted for the word 
pumpkin in the original song. 

“Christmas Fun” may be found in 
the December 1944 issue of THE 
INSTRUCTOR. 

“Santa’s Visit” is in Melodies to Play 
and Sing, First Book (Hall & Me- 
Creary). 

“A Jolly Little Man” is in Listen and 
Sing (Ginn). 

“Christmas Morning” 
ten and Sing. 

“Christmas Is Here” 
Music (Birchard). 

All other songs mentioned may be 

found in The Golden Book of Favor- 

ite Songs (Hall & McCreary). 


Christmas Trees 


Christmas trees! Christmas trees! 
Who will buy a Christmas tree? 
Christmas trees! Christmas trees! 
Who will buy a tree? 

Then your children will be gay! 
Santa can trim it, oh, so gay! 
Christmas trees! Christmas trees! 
Who will buy a tree? 


is also in Our 


is also in Lis’ 


is in Our First 


For Christ Is Born 


(Continued from page 52) 


(Wise Men enter.) 

ALL WISE MEN—We have gifts for 
the newborn king. 

FIRST WISE MAN—We followed a 
star from the East wnel it stopped 
here. 

SECOND WISE —* have come 
a long way to see the child and to 
worship him. 

(Wise Men give gifts to Joseph, 
who thanks them and places the gifts 
beside the manger.) 

(Chorus off stage sin first and 
third stanzas of “Joy to the World.”) 


EpiTortaL Note: All the songs men- 
tioned in this play appear in The Goldew 
Book of Favorite Songs, published by 

Chicago 5. 


Hall & McCreary Co., 


is in Introductory Music 
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“What Is Christmas? 


(Continued from page 66) 


and crown should be a dark cloak and 
hood that can be slipped off easily. 

Sparkle and the Other Christmas 
Fairies should wear white or green 
robes with gold bands on hair and at 
the waist and should carry wands. 

Children wear school clothes. First 
Child carries a doll; Second Child, a 
toy truck; Third Child, crayons and 
a coloring book. 

Snow Men can be dressed in crepe 
paper, or in very full and very stiffly 
starched white sheeting drawn in at 
neck, waist, and ankles, with loose 
dastic at the ankles, and drawstrings 
at neck and waist. The headpiece 
should be large enough to be very 
loose and full, and long enough to 
slip into the neck opening. Make a 
top hat of oak tag. Snowflake King’s 
costume has snowflakes of cut paper 
tacked on it. 

Use whatever Toys you already 
have costumes for. If you wish to 
make tops, shir a straight piece of 
material at neck and ankle (use elas- 
tic at the ankles and a drawstring at 
the neck and wire it in a circle 
midway between. Make a peaked hat 
of a cylinder of cardboard. The dolls 
may wear their own party dresses 
with wide hair bows to match. 

This play can be presented by a 
large or a small cast. The minimum 
cast would consist of the Announcer 
(who could double as the Reader), 
Christmas Spirit, Sparkle, Children 
(three instead of five), Snowflake 
King, Santa Claus, and Toy Leader. 
If other Christmas Fairies were omit- 
ted, Sparkle’s last speech could be 
changed to: “Thank you for helping 
me to find out what Christmas is.” 
A maximum cast will include as 
many children as desired. 

EpitoriaL Note: For their first song, 
the children might sing “A Christmas 
Song” found on page 45. of this issue. 
“All about Christmas” on page 53 is 
suitable to sing where a song about toys 
has been suggested. The Snow Men 


might dance to “Raatikkoon” found in 
We Sing, one of the “A Singing School” 


series which is published by C. C. 
Birchard and Co., Boston 16. “A Visit 
from St. Nicholas,” by Clement Moore, 
is in The Golden Flute, published by 
John Day Co., New York 19. “Silent 
Night” is in The Golden Book of Favor- 
ite Songs, published by Hall & McCreary 
Co., Chicago 5. 


A Carol Program 


(Continued from page 57) 


WALTER (at the tree)—I’m the 
tallest, so Pll get a chair and put our 
silver angel at the top. Miss Hill, 
what song do we know about an 
angel? 

Miss HILL (looking up from her 
desk)—You can sing “Hark! the 
Herald Angels Sing,” Walter. 

(The children begin singing as 
Walter brings a chair over to the tree 
and proceeds to put the angel up at 
the top.) 

_ MISS HILL (standing up)—It’s get- 
ting late now, girls and boys. Shall 
We sing one more carol and then go 
home? (She looks from the tree to 
the manger scene.) My, both the 
tree and the manger scene look just 
lovely! ‘The room is certainly Christ- 
Masy now! 

(The children look pleased. They 
take hold of hands and form a circle, 
or part of a circle, around the tree. 


Miss Hill is in the group, and she be- 
gins to sing “O Come, All Ye Faith- 
ful” or “Deck the Halls” or “Silent 
Night.” They sing as many stanzas 
as desired, and then exit in pairs, still 
singing.) 

EpitorRIAL Note: All of the songs 
mentioned are in The Golden Book of 
Favorite Songs, published by Hall & 
McCreary Co., Chicago 5. “I Heard the 


Bells on Christmas Day” is on Victor 
Record No. 20993. 


Christmas Fishing 


(Continued from page 12) 


and tinsel and strings of electric 
lights were in those boxes that Daddy 
had had mailed from Chicago. 

“We wanted to see a snowy Christ- 
mas,” said Betty, “and now we have 
snow and nothing else.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Royden were just as 
disappointed as the children that 
there were to be no Christmas gifts. 
But what could they do about it? 

The morning before Christmas, 
Mr. Royden jumped up from the 
breakfast table. “I must get to the 
bank,” he said, and left in a hurry. 

That afternoon and evening he and 
Mrs. Royden were very, very busy in 
the dining room. They asked the 
children not to disturb them. Mother 
served both dinner and supper in the 
kitchen that day. 

After supper they all went into 

dining room. It was quite dark 
after Mr. Royden had closed the door. 
Then he turned on the electric light, 
and the children gasped with amaze- 
ment. There stood the beautiful tree 
in the middle of the room. There 
were no presents beneath it, but it 
sparkled and shone as the light fell 
upon it, as though it were covered 
with spangles of silver and gold. The 


bright spangles glistened and twin- , 


kled. What were they? 

What do you think? Brand-new 
shining pennies and nickels and dimes 
were swinging from all the twigs. A 
little loop of red cord had been stuck 
to each coin with a bit of melted 
paraffin, and so they were easily hung 
from the branches. The new pennies 
gleamed like gold, and the nickels 
were silvery, as were the dimes. 

Beneath the tree were four make- 
believe fishing poles—a little blunt 
hook, instead of a fishhook, fastened 
to each line. 

“Tonight,” said Daddy, “you may 
just look, but tomorrow you may fish 
for the coins. You must get your 
hook into the loop while holding the 
pole only by the handle, and you 
must get the coin off carefully so as 
not to break the twigs. All the coins 
that you can catch are your Christ- 
mas gift until our boxes come.” 

The children could hardly wait till 
morning to begin fishing. 

“['m going to fish just for pen- 
nies,” said little Carl. “I like those 
best of all.” 

Don’t think the coins came off eas- 
ily. No hurrying! No jerking! It 
required skill to fit the hook into the 
loop that swung around with the 
least touch. So the fun lasted all day, 
and it was a merry Christmas after 
all. 

The day after Christmas when 
their boxes came from Chicago, they 
had a wonderful time all over again. 

“This is a good place,” said Sandy. 
“Two Christmases in one year.” 
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RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, Nutrition Service 
INS-3 Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Missouri 
Please send, no cost or obligation, Teaching Kit for Grade: Kgtn. 
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New horizons in teaching 











Four simple, extremely popular 
Christmas plays 


These quickie reviews may be 
quite welcome at this time with 


80 many of you busy people again 
approaching the annual decision 
concerning a Christmas play. 


& Why the Chimes 
Rang: One of the most 
popular Christmas 
plays. 4 characters — 
any number of lords 
= ladies se Rustic hut 
ong ago. Two t 
boys, 9 and 12, cannot 
go to great cathedral 
where it is rumored 
a miracle will happen. 
Miracle does occur in 
the hut... Easy directions for scenery, 
music, lights, costumes, etc. 

Why the Chimes : One-act play by 
Elizabeth Apthorp McFadden—adapted 
from the story of the same name by 
Raymond M. Alden, 40¢, small royalty. 


# TheOld,OldStory: 9. 
—— oe ye AE 

of setting, only 2 or a 
sdenede necessary. ° 
Set » pe — 
carols; only spoken 
words are by 
repeating the Christ- 
mas story in biblical 
words, Any number 
of children, any age. 
The Old, Old Story, a pageant by Helen 
P. Curtis... 40¢. 


AS Mimi Lights the Candle: 
Christmas in modern home, with deep 














7 


meaning between 
otto 
ittle girls, 8 to 
—a hg 13. Y 
one-act play by Edith 1. Coul "40. 
ag-. 4 The Wanderin 
7.°>+, Child: 6 characters. 

_ boy, 7, and a girl, 6, 
re-enact Nativity Scene 
for child, 4, found in the 
_ snow. Also a mother, 
father and policeman. 
- Act closes as light 
* illumines child’s head 
with children’s mother 
bending over him, 

C6 pints 
These 4 plays, published by Sam- 
uel French, one of nation’s oldest, 
most successful play publishers, 
were selected by them as espe- 
cially fitted for class and assembl 
programs. If further interest 

Just write to them at 25 West 45th 
St., New York 19, New York. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’ s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your 
standard of quality for complete 
chewing satisfaction 











The Wanderi 
one-act play by 








Printed with Pupils’ Names 
or with “Holiday Greetings 
from Miss (any name )”’ 
Pupils will appreciate Christmas gifts of 3 
useful . . . and economical to give! Names 
or greeting statement are printed in rich gilt 
on assorted colored pencils. All have real 
rubber erasers with brass tips. Order early 
to be sure of delivery before Christmas. 


ge NE NR 
GIVE NAME PENCILS for ECONOMICAL CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
ALSO IDEAL FOR GETTING BETTER CLASS WORK 


SET OF 3 PENCILS 


Are 18¢ a Set 


NATIONAL EMBOSSING CO. 


14-BOND ST., DEPT. 18, STAMFORD, CONN. 
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Less Than 10 Sets 








CLUB EXCHANGE 


THIS free service is open to teachers and pupils in the first eight grades. 
You may reply tothe notices given here or send in one of your own. In 
such a notice, try to mention some point of special interest in your 
locality. Plan to have your pupils answer all letters receitved—at least 
those received during the six weeks following publication of your no- 
tice. All notices must be concerned chiefly with the exchange of cor- 
respondence, give complete addresses, and be signed by the teachers 


themselves. 
Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


Alabama.—My pupils, fifth grade, de- 
sire to correspond with fifth-graders 
in all states, or with English-speaking 
pupils anywhere. We should like to 
exchange post cards, souvenirs, and prod- 
ucts. We are located in the steel- 
producing district of our state. Address 
mail to: Mrs. Dorothy Crocker, McNeil 
School, Bessemer, Alabama. 


Alabama.—My pupils, grades four to 


six, wish to exchange letters with oth-, 


er schools in the United States and its 
possessions. Address: Mrs. Floyd Harris, 
Ardilla School, Route 3, Dothan, Ala- 
bama. 


California;-—My pupils in the fourth 
grade wish to exchange post cards, let- 
ters, snapshots, and souvenirs with chil- 
dren anywhere in the United States and 
foreign countries. Monterey is on 2 
peninsula. Its main industry is fishing. 
Since Monterey was originally the capital 
of California, there is much of historical 
interest here. Address correspondence 
to: Miss June Gustafson, Walter Colton 
School, Monterey, California. 


California—My class of sixth-graders 
desire to correspond with children of 
other schools. We will exchange pic- 
tures and samples of local products and 
vegetation with those who write to us. 
Address: Mrs. Thelma Clark, Rio Linda 
Union School, Rio Linda, California. 


Illinois—My _rural-school pupils in 
grades one to six and I would like to 
correspond with pupils and teachers from 
other states and countries. Our school 
is just a short distance from New Salem, 
where Abraham Lincoln spent his young 
manhood. Address: Mrs. Helen Nichols, 
Tallula, Illinois. 


Iowa.—My rural-school pupils invite 
correspondence with girls and boys of 
other states and foreign countries. Our 
school is located in one of the richest 
farming sections of Iowa. We wish to 
exchange post cards, letters, snapshots, 
and souvenirs. Address all mail to: 
Miss Dorothy Trumm, Cascade, lowa. 


lowa.—My pupils of grades two, three, 
four, seven, and eight wish to exchange 
post cards and letters with children 
of the same grades in other schools of 
the United States and foreign countries. 
We are in a rural school about five miles 
north of a large manufacturing city. 
Address mail to: Mrs. Minerva Hudson, 
Route 3, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Maine.—My rural-school pupils, grades 
subprimary to sixth inclusive, wish to 
correspond with pupils in other schools. 
They also would like to exchange post 
cards, pictures, tiny stones, products, 
and original drawings showing trees and 
scenery. Address all correspondence to: 
Mrs. Maude Hanson, Pond School, Guil- 
ford, Maine. 


Minnesota.—My pupils of all grades 
and I wish to exchange letters and pic- 
tures with other children and teachers. 
We live in a mixed-farming region. Ad- 
dress all mail to: Miss Erna Baumann, 
in care of Mr. Otto Schottenbauer, 
Clements, Minnesota, . . . 


Send notices early, addressed to: 


Club Exchange, Tre 


Montana—The children of grade 
two through six would like to exchange 
letters, pictures, and post cards with pu. 
pils of similar grades anywhere in the 
world. We live near the Rockies and 
the famous Red Lodge—Cooke Highway 
to Yellowstone National Park. Address 
mail to: Mrs. Avis T. Grosvold, Absaro. 
kee, Montana. 


Montana.—Our room, grades three, 
four, and five, wishes to receive letter; 
from schools in the New England states, 
the Atlantic coastal region, and the 
South. We are in a beautifully scenic 
part of the Rocky Mountains. Our in- 
dustries are lumbering, mining, and 
Christmas-tree production. Much game 
is found in our region. Address mail to; 
Miss Fern Bonnell, Intermediate Room, 
Public School, St. Regis, Montana. 


Nebraska.—My pupils of grades three 
to eight would like to exchange letters 
with similar grades all over the world. 
We live in a farm-ranch area near 2 
small river. Address all correspondence 
to: Miss Marjean Long, Route 2, Eddy- 
ville, Nebraska. 


North Dakota.—Our school would like 
to exchange letters with fourth and fifth 
grades in schools in the South. Addres 
mail to: Miss Agnes Baumgartner, Lin- 
ton, North Dakota. 


Texas.—My pupils of grade three wish 
to correspond with other third-grade 
pupils in any part of the United States. 
We live on the South Plains of Texas, 
which is really the southern edge of the 
Great Plains area. Address: Mrs. Oba 
Red, Route 4, Levelland, Texas. 


Texas.—My rural-school pupils, grades 
four through eight, and I would like to 
exchange letters, souvenirs, and cards 
with schools in any state or possession 
of the United States or in foreign 
countries. Address correspondence to: 
Miss Sula McLeod, 509 Lasalle Street, 
Navasota, Texas. 


Texas.—The pupils and teacher of the 
eighth grade at Speegleville School wish 
to correspond with other eighth-grade 
pupils and teachers in different states. 
We live in central Texas, the heart of 
the cotton-raising district. Address all 
mail to: Mrs. Anthony Banes, Speegle- 
ville School, Box 224, Route 1, Waco, 
Texas. 


Wisconsin.—My pupils of grades five 
to eight and I would like to exchange 
letters and pictures with pupils and 
teachers in the United States, Alaska, 
Hawaii, Canada, and foreign lands. Our 
school is large for a one-teacher school. 
We have fourteen rooms, Where we aft 
situated, most of the work consists of 
dairy farming and cheese making. Ad 
dress: Miss Elnora Schroeder, Box Al‘, 
Bear Creek, Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin.—The pupils of grades seven 
and eight wish to exchange pictures, sou- 
venirs, and correspondence with pupils 
elsewhere. Northern Wisconsin is a va 
cation. resort for tourists. Address mail 
to: Mrs. Doris Van Ornum, Public 
School, Weyauwega, Wisconsin. 
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Teachers’ Help-One- Another Club 





PLAY ANIMALS 
MARION SHORT ELMER 


HEN your play or program calls 

for an ani character, you 

may like this idea. Cut a life-sized 

ole from beaverboard or heavy 

cardboard. Paint and color it realis- 

tically and mount it on little casters. 

Then the child playing that part can 

stand or crouch behind the figure and 
move it about at will. 

This device is practical, eee 
larly for the larger animals, such as 
horses and cows. In the Christmas 
religious play, it is effective to have 
camels made this way. Then they 
can be led by the wise men them- 
selves. ‘The camels’ rich trappings 
will add much to the decorativeness 
of your stage scene, and will be 
better pleased than as though you had 
omitted camels, ay many of us do. 


PICTURE STUDY. 
BESSIE CRAWFORD 


M* PUPILS enjoy keeping art pic- 
ture books. They use colored 
miniatures from THe INsTRUCTOR. 
When I have received my new copy of 
this magazine, I frame the cover pic- 
ture, using window glass and passe- 
partout picture binding. I hang this 
picture in and it is 
never long before the pupils ask ques- 
tions about it and express a desire to 
study it. * I tell them the story of the 
picture, and we discuss it. 

The older pupils write the story in 
their own words, giving facts about 
the artist’s life also. I help the 
younger children with their stories. 
They all put their stories in their art 
books, along with the miniatures. 
Sometimes a child writes an original 
poem about the picture. 





Helpful Teaching Materials f for Y You 





Vlad Tock 























How TO coupons offering materials that you wish to obtain, PRINT on each the re- 
R { gut quired > Giuestion, and mail them in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, 
ORDE Coupon Section, Dansville, N.Y. (For other coupons, see page 70.) 
si 
t I 
ERICAN co. i RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y ' 1401 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 7, Ill. ! 
I 
FREE send me motion pic- i FREE Bm send me a free copy I 
ture film: “Alaska’s Silver Millions,” of “How to Make Costumes for School 
1émen. [} sound or [I silent) with — i Plays and Pageants.” I 
Stage” (dum teed) with”? Tees, 

Srnge sm. Date required i Name of School ! 
Tete of return . 1 promise to I 
return film postpaid on date Scoities) i Teacher of i 

I 

Name i Name__..__ 
St. or R.D : St. or R.D.__ 
2.0. G { P.O. & 
Zone_ ae, a ner se ! 

12-471N58 ES F-12 12-471NS4 

me Se te A SR SE Ay mmm ke me RI eo eae 

STANDARD SCIENCE SUPPLY CO. 1 ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 
1232 N. Paulina, Chicago 22, Ill. 1000 Transportation Bidg., Washington 6, D.C. 


FREE Please send me sample les- 
son sheet and complete descriptive ma- 
terial on your Science Kit for Grade 
Schools, as shown on page 7. 








Name___ slieiaeliaieini 

St. or R.D. a ly 

P.O. & 

Zone... ra... 
12-47 IN 200 
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BRITISH INFORMATION ww ys 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 


York 20, N.Y. 
FREE 


Please send me, without 
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FREE 


new booklet,"“You and Your Railroads.” 


Please send me your 











1 am @ teacher at School 
Name_ 
St, or R.D. _ i 
P.O. & : 
Zone a 
12-47 IN 67 


GENERAL 2 Dept. of Public Services 








Minneapolis | | Minn. 
FREE Please send me the follow- 
ing: Information about the Diet Survey; 
Free subscription to News Exchange (news 
sheet of Nutrition Education information) 
Name_ 
St. or R.D. sasctitedie 
a & 
EE ON 
12-47 IN 14 
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... and Economy, too! 


IS TRUE that travel is about the biggest 
dollar’s worth to be found in today’s: 


| scheme of living. It is equally true that 


Greyhound is the stand-out bargain in the 
whole field of travel—because it offers so 
many extras, all at fares much lower than 


other forms of transportation. 


What are these extras? Here are a few: Un- 
usually frequent daily schedules to more 
towns and cities than are served by any other 
travel system . .. Relaxation in correctly- 
designed reclining chairs, pioneered and 
perfected by Greyhound ... A record of 
safe and dependable operation that stands 
high in the world of transportation . . . 
Routes that follow highways world- famous 
for scenic beauty. 


We cordially invite you to travel the one 
way that offers these and so many other 
éxtras ...at a nice, big saving on every trip. 





<= Fe 























All this Service 


GREYHOUND 
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costumes 
of all types 


INCLUDING: Robin Hood 










Clown 
King and Queen 


Birds and Flowers 


costumes of children 
of other lands. 


Published by the Service Bureau of 
RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Makers of 
ALL PURPOSE RIT Fabric Tints and Dyes 
s 


t’s free to 


RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1g01 W. Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 7, Illinois 

Please send me a Free Copy of “How to Make 
Costumes for School Plays and Pageants.”’ 


Name 
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Teacher of 

School 
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Circus Folk Send Gifts to Juby 


(Continued from page 58) 


ANDyY—Well, there ya are. Now. 


see that you put something in it. 

BAGGY—Come on, Andy. We've 
got to put up somie more seats. 

(Andy and Baggy exit.) 

(Salamie and Noisy enter. Salamie 
looks with a fixed stare and moves 
toward Candy.) 

CANDY (screaming )—Salamie, you 
get back. I’m no snake. Don’t you 
try to charm me. Go away. 

(Salamie moves hands in manner 
of a snake charmer.) 

NoIsy—Right this way, folks. See 
the greatest exhibition on earth— 
the snake charmer, Salamie, charming 
Candy, the tightrope walker. She is 
becoming entranced! She is now fol- 
lowing him. (Candy has slowly risen 
and is following Salamie in a mock 
trance as he backs away from ber. 
Noisy claps hands loudly.) That’s 
enough, folks. Come and get your 
coffee. (Sits at counter.) I've barked 
until I can’t bark any longer. 

(Salamie sits beside him, and coffee 
is served to both of them.) 

(Mazie and Morris leave.) 

(Jerry and Jake come tumbling 
in, playing leapfrog, and turning 
cartwheels. Limpy follows Nem.) 

LIMPY—Here, you young sprouts, 
straighten up. You do enough of that 
ou@fin the ring. You got to help 
Andy and Baggy fix up more seats. 
Drink your coffee and get busy. 

(Candy and Popcorn exit.) 

(Jerry and Jake go to the counter. 
Limpy sits at the table. All are 
served.) 

MR. CARTER (entering with Pete, 
Bob, and Jim)—Herb, give these kids 
something to eat. They've been car- 
rying water to the elephants. The 
rest of you guys hit for the ring. 
The grand finale is coming right up. 

GENE (enters) —What’s this I hear 
about a Christmas box for Juby? 
Oh! There is the box. Well, I'll get 
something for him after the show. 
(Twrns to Mr. Carter.) My big cats 
sure are acting strange. I can hard- 
ly get them up into their chutes. 

MR, CARTER—All out! You kids 
stay and eat. Come on. All out. 

(All exit except boys and Herb 
and Hattie.) 

HERB—You boys want a hot dog? 

BOYsS—Yep. 

(They are served.) 

PETE—We’'re pretty hungry. Those 
elephants sure drink a lot. 

HATTIE—Herb, I think we better 
take this chance to get something for 
Juby. 

(They take off their aprons and 
exit.) 

BOB—Gee, do you think you’d like 
to be in a circus all the time? 

PETE—I don’t know. Guess I'd 
soon get tired of living in a tent. 

jim—Why do you suppose they are 
going to put things in that box? 
Who do you suppose Juby is? 

BOB—Gee, I don’t know. Maybe 
they are going to have a party. 

jim—Let’s hide and maybe we'll 
get to see their party. 


PETE—Where can we hide? (Looks * 


around.) Let’s get under the table. 
(All three crawl under table.) 
(Scratching is heard at right, and 
Juby crawls in under the tent, He 
looks around.) 


BoB (looks out from under the 
table) —Well, who are you? 

yusy—I'm Juby. What you doin’ 
under .that table? 

jJiIM—We're waiting for a party. 
Do you want to stay? 

yuBY—Ain’t no room under there 
for me. 

PETE—Well, shucks, can’t you 
crawl into that big box? It’s big 
enough for you. 

yusy (looks into box)—Guess I 
could. (Crawls into the box.) 

BoB—Juby, you don’t live in our 
town. Where'd you come from? 

yusy (from inside box)—I ran 
away from school. I was lonesome, 
and I didn’t want to spend Christmas 
there. I wanted to see my brother. 
He’s a clown. 

MAZIE (enters, carrying a boy’s 
jacket which she drops into the box 
without looking inside) —Ill just put 
this jacket of Morris’ in Juby’s box. 
I don’t want to carry it around until 
time for the party. (She exits.) 


Act II 


(Boys are still under the table. Juby 
is still in the box. Herb and Hattie 
are working behind counter.) 

HATTIE—I hope we get a lot of 
stuff for Juby’s box. 

HERB—We will. They'll be comin’ 
in any minute. 

(Yelling is heard owtside and all 
of the show troupe enter, with Noisy 
at their head.) 

Notsy—Right this way, everybody. 
Get your tickets for the big party 
for Juby’s Christmas box. Come on, 
everybody. Get into line. 

(They march in single file past the 
box into which each drops a wrapped 
package. Toby and Noisy stop at 
front left and right, close to box. 
Lim py exits.) 

ToBYy—This sure is nice of you 
folks. Juby is going to be mighty 
surprised when he sees all this stuff 
tomorrow. I hope he’s been found! 

GENE—I sent Limpy to telephone 
the school to find out whether they 
have found him. 

LIMPY (entering)—I just phoned, 
Toby. And they ain’t found hide 
nor hair of that young un. 

tToBy—Oh, dear, how can we give 
him presents if they can’t.find him? 

(A scream comes from under the 


table.) 
jJim—Ouch! Someone’s stepping 
on me. Ouch! 


(Everybody looks toward the table. 
They spy the boys, and Andy and 
Baggy drag them out.) 

EVERYBODY—Who are you? 

MR. CARTER—Those are the boys 
that watered the elephants for me 
this afternoon. How come you are 
still here? ~ 

PETE—We wanted to see your 
party. 

Tosy (sadly)—What’s the use of 
this party if they can’t find Juby? 

BoB—Juby! Why he’s right here. 
He came this afternoon. 

(Everybody exclaims and begins 
to look around.) 

tosy ‘(looks under the table where 
the boys were discovered )—Where is 
Juby? I don’t see him. What are 
you talking about? 

(Continued on page 75) 











Acceptable everywhere, self-identifying, insure 
your money against loss or theft. Backed by 
the resources of a five billion dollar bank. 
Sold by banks and travel agents everywhere. 


Issued by Bank of America N.T. & S. A., CALIFORNIA 
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(Bob and Pete go to box and take 
out packages and jacket. They dig 
Juby out. Bob turns and runs off 
stage very quickly.) 

tosY—Juby, how did you get here? 

jusy—lI read that the circus was 
going to be here, and I wanted to see 

so I took a bus from school. 
When I got here I was afraid you'd 
sold me, so I hid under the lion 
chute. But the lions got scared. I 
crawled in here when everybody was 

e. 
tropy—You shouldn’t have run 
away, Juby. You worried everybody. 
How did you happen to get in that 
box? 
yusy—The boys told me there was 
going to be a party. I fell asleep in 

gre. When you all came in and 
started dropping packages on me, I 
woke up. But I was too scared to 
holler. Are all those things for me? 

HATTIE—They certainly are, Juby. 
We all want you to have a merry 
Christmas. 

ALL—You bet! 
Juby. 

jusy—I don’t want to go back to 
school. I want to stay here for 
Christmas, Toby. » May I? 

TOBY —W hy— 

BOB (comes running in)—I’ve just 
phoned my mom and she says Juby 
cant go home with me. She is coming 
after us. We've got a Christmas tree 
and everything. 

jJusy—Oh, boy! 

BoB (turning to Toby)—Toby, 
please say he can come to my house 
for Christmas. 

Ttopy—Well, gosh, what can I say? 
(To Bob.) ‘That’s mighty nice of 
you and your mother, boy. (To 
Limpy.) Will you call the school 
for me, Limpy? I want them to know 
Juby’s found. Tell them he'll be back 
after Christmas. 

(Limpy exits.) 

Noisy (steps forward)—All this 

istmas spirit makes me feel- like 
singing. How about it, folks? Let’s 
sing “Jingle Bells.” (He directs all 
on stage in singing that song.) 


COSTUMES 


Herb wears a chef’s cap and a dish 
towel around his waist for an apron. 
Hattie wears a waitress’ apron over 


Merry Christmas, 


Circus Folk Send Gifts to Juby 


(Continued from page 74) 


a dark dress. Toby is dressed in a 
clown suit, plus big floppy shoes, and 
a cap or hat of some kind. His 
make-up must be very heavy and 
gaudy. Madam Zukie wears‘a long 
black skirt and a red blouse. She 
wears a great deal of jewelry and sev- 
eral colorful thin scarfs about her 
neck and shoulders. Her hair is done 
high. Gertie wears a very short full 
skirt and a long-sleeved blouse. She 
has a ribbon band around her head. 
Andy and Baggy wear work shirts 
and jeans. Mazie and Morris are small 
children dressed in colonial costumes. 
Candy wears a short full-skirted dress. 
Popcorn wears long white trousers 
and white shirt with a bright-colored 
sash, Both wear ballet-type shoes. 
Salamie wears a bathrobe belted with 
a sash, and a turban. He may have a 
goatee and mustache. Make-up should 
call attention to his eyes. Noisy 
wears a striped blazer, dark trousers, 
gaudy tie, and stiff-brimmed straw 
hat. He may have a mustache. Jerry 
and Jake wear tights (long-legged 
underwear dyed in a dark color) or 
shorts and sweat shirts. Limpy is 
in old work clothes and has a ragged 
felt hat. He walks with a conspicu- 
ous limp. Mr. Carter wears light- 
colored riding breeches and riding 
boots. He has a dark coat with tails 
and a top hat. He carries a long whip. 
Pete, Bob, and Jim wear short trou- 
sers and sport shirts. Jackets and 
caps may be added. Gene wears rid- 
ing breeches and boots and a leather 
jacket. He has a whip. Juby wears 
a white shirt, corduroy shorts, knee- 
length socks, and a cap. There are 
smudges of dirt on his face. 


SETTING AND PROPERTIES 
The backdrop should look like the 


inside of a canvas tent. Through the 
open flap may be seen a typical cir- 
cus scene—painted on a flat. (This 
is optional but will add to the illu- 
sion.) A lunch counter with a long 
bench in front of it runs from front 
to back along the left side of the 
stage. A table and two chairs are 
at right of center back. The proper- 
ties include the usual lunch-counter 
equipment, a large-sized packing box, 
a boy’s jacket, and dummy packages 
wrapped like Christmas gifts. 


Key to “A Crossword Puzzle” 
(See page 60) 
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Clarens, Lake Geneva 


SWITZERLAND...for your ‘48 holiday! 


It’s time now to start thinking about your trip to wonderful Switzerland. 
Wherever you go—in summer or winter, spring or fall —you’ll enjoy 
vacation fun and relaxation in settings of matchless scenic beauty. 
Outstanding events, school and university courses, art, music and folk 

. festivals highlight every season. Hotels 


NWS tous 


, OFFICE 





are excellent, prices moderate. Plan 
your °48 Switzerland holiday well in 
advance with your travel agent. Write 


us for free booklet IN-3, 


NEW YORK: 475 FIFTH AVENUE © SAN FRANCISCO: 661 MARKET STREET 
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— Which would 


Came Your Way TODAY? 


What if you were suddenly disabled by 
illness, accident or quarantine? Would 
you have that comfortable feeling that 
comes from being under the T.C.U. 
Umbrella? Or would you be compelled 
to watch your savings melt away on 
doctor bills, hospital bills and rent 
bills ? 


For more than 45 years, T.C. U. has helped thousands of teachers over 
the ‘‘rough spots’’ that always seem to come when least expected. 


A T.C.U. Accident and Health Policy, at a cost of less than a nickel a day, 
will give you the extra margin of safety that you need and the comfort of 
mind that helps speed recovery. Liberal benefits are paid you whether you 


are hospitalized or not... 


whether you’re working or on vacation. . 


whether your accident is a major one or not. 


So why take a chance on being “sorry” when you can be so “safe” for 


so little? 


Discover for yourself what thousands of teachers know 


from experience—a T.C.U. Policy really protects—it says what it 


means and means what it says 


. . Claims are paid fairly, sympatheti- 
cally and quickly, following receipt of your “S O S” call. 
sent to you by fastest Air Mail. 


Checks are 
Get all the facts about friendly 


T.C.U. “10-Way Protection” today. Send the ccupon without obliga- 


tion. No agent will call. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS (itJce iS 





Lincoln 8, Nebraska 
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FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T.C.U., 464 T.C.U. Building 


I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way Protection. Send 
me full details without obligation. 


NO AGENT WILL CALL 
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For CHRISTMAS GIFTS! 
A FREE SET— 


goes to all educators who mail this 
ad with an order for a double set. 


Best of Entertainment — 
Plenty of Fun — Many Games. 


EDUCATIONAL! 


Wonderfal aid to automatic skill 
with the 45 number combinations. 


ORDER NOW —for early delivery. 


Single Set... postpaid $1.25 
Double Set... postpaid $2.00 
(Remember to send this ad.) 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


Cash, check, or money order, 
with your name and address. 


The SAMCO Company, P.O. Box 7755-TA 
Kansas City 3, Mo. 

















Ann Marie's Dime Packets con- 
sist of a F ony td used 
in TEAC PLANS, Each 
10e nin ny c comalata and contains actual size 
and ready-to-use material. Order from list 
below. Immediate shipment. 
SPECIAL CHRISTMAS PACKETS 
.- Early American Christmas Poster 

--«"*Christenas Tree Poster --"Christmas Packet 

> re - .-- Christmas Pictures 
. Wise Men Poster . Christmas Designs 

Large Christmas Panel 20c 
“ . Large Christmas Shepherd Poster 20c 


OTHER ANN MARIE 10c PACKETS 


ay ag Borders “Handicraft Health Packet 
Wiadow Pictures "Spring Packet Indian 

“Health BB "Red Cross Poster Eskimo 

*Postere "Winter Packet “Nature 


1@c each packet. Order Now. ‘New this year. 


Add Se if you remit by check to cover bank charge 


ANM MARIE, Dept. 402, 
5932 Newburg Ave., Chicago 31, ili. 


An Ideal Gift For Christmas 
Useful — Inexpensive 


NAME PENCILS 


S00 of © peas too. oi Sen, cock 
stamped with the pupil's name in gold 
The —_ have strong soft leads. 
They ol satisfactory — win 
your a 
20c per set in lots of ten sets or more. 
25 per set in less than ten sets. 
RUSH YOUR ORDER TODA Y—POSTPAID 
FRED TAVERNARO—‘‘School Pencils’’ 
4043 Penn, Kansas City 2, Mo. 


PAINT LANDSCAPES 


YOU CAN LEARN NOWAT HOME 
You don't have to know how todraw. A price to suit 
every . For AMATEURS, STUDENTS, 

poe ~ Learn the of oi) land- 


quickly Poe effectively. 
TIONAL, ideal as 0 hobby. Will improve your 
oom art ALL ART MATERIALS 
at no extra cost. “Send today for free information. 
COURT ART 




















a for teach and college graduates. 
. Bummer term: June 21. 


catalog. 
NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Edna Dean Baker, Pres. Box 714R, Evanston, il. 














Costumes for Christmas . 


(Continued from page 17) 


hairpin style, at a point about eleven 
inches from the end. This makes 
two straight ne approximate- 
ly eleven inches in length, the other 
thirteen (Fig. 8). These parts are 
rounded crescent shape, so that the 
shorter part fits the head securely. 
Begin at the open end and twist tin- 
sel (the old-fashioned sparkly kind 
which comes in long strings) round 
and round the wire until all the 
wire is covered (Fig. 9). Then, us- 
ing pliers, twist the two ends of the 
wire together and at the other side 
press the bend of the wire together 
to correspond to it. It is best to use 
rather stiff wire so that it can be 
sprung in or out to fit any head size 
(Fig. 10). 


What the Bells Said 


(Continued from page 13) 


That was the Christmas song Peter 
liked best. It made him think of the 
story Mother had told, and of how 
God had. given his only son as his 
best gift to the world. When Peter 
thought of gifts he couldn’t help see- 
ing the shabby little engine on the 
Christmas tree. And the bells seemed 
to be saying, “Give your best, Peter.” 

Maybe they were right. But then 
Donnie and Ella May had so much! 
The bells kept right on chiming. 
“Give your best! Give your best!” 

That settled it! Peter hopped out 
of bed, found some tissue paper, and 
wrapped up his shiny yellow ball and 
put Donnie’s name on it. It was 
wonderful how much better he felt 
already! 

As he started to tiptoe downstairs, 
he met Pam coming up. 

“I gave her my blue bow, after all,” 
she whispered. 

Peter lifted his package. 
ing Donnie my yellow ball. 
after I heard the bells. 
to tell me to.” 

“Weren't they beautiful?” Pam 
said. “They made me ashamed, too.” 

Back in bed, Peter was asleep al- 
most at once. When he awoke, the 
sun was shining across the snow. In 
the living room the phonograph was 
playing, “O Come, All Ye Faithful.” 

Peter hurried into his clothes. He 
could hear Donnie pattering along 
the hall. 

“Peter, Peter! Did Santy Claus 
come? I think I heard his bells!” 

“Tll bet he did! Let’s go see!” 

Ella May and Pam nearly collided 
as they rushed out of their rooms. 

“Hello, Ella May! Merry Christ- 
mas!” said Pam. 

Ella May’s eyes widened. 
Christmas to you, too, Pam.” 
Pam suddenly thought, “Why, I 
like Ella May! I know we're going to 

have a lot of fun.” 

Peter was helping Donnie ride 
down the long banister. The music 
flowed through the house and the tree 
sparkled. Mother and Dad stood in 
the wide doorway, smiling broadly. 

The music stopped, What was that 
noise? 

Oh! A shining electric train was 
purring busily around the tree on its 
bright track, ringing its tiny bell. 
Peter’s throat hurt. He’d wanted an 
electric train for ever So long. Tt-was 


“Pm giv- 
I had to, 
They seemed 


“Merry 
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such a beauty.and Donnie was only, a. 
baby. What could he do with it? 

But that wasn’t all. Standing in 
a bank of cotton snow was a white- 
and-green dollhouse. Its little rooms 
glowed with lights, and tiny furni- 
ture could be seen through its dainty 
windows. Peter heard Pam gasp and 
noticed a look that seemed to say, 
“Oh, it’s just what I’ve always want- 
ed! But of course Ella May would be 
the one to get it.” 

Peter and Pam just stood there 
staring. Then Ella May laughed. 

“Peter, it’s for you! The train is 
yours, Peter!” 

“Mine?” shouted Peter. And in an 
instant he was down on his knees be- 
side it. He was so happy that he for- 
got to say “Thank you.’ 

“And the dollhouse is for you, 
Pam. Truly it is. Mother sent them 
in the big suitcase.” 

Pam sank down beside the fasci- 
nating little house. “Oh, Ella May, 
how sweet it is! I love your mother, 
and, oh, I love you, too! But—but, 
what do you have, Ella May?” 

“This baby doll is mine, Ill bet, 
because I asked for one.” Ella May 
picked up a lovely doll and cuddled 
it in her arms. “Donnie had already 
found the big yellow ball and when 
he wasn’t pushing his big new dump 
truck around he was busy chasing the 
ball all over the floor. 

Pam reached out and took her little 
package from the tree and gave it to 
Ella May. “It isn’t much, Ella May, 
but I hope you like it!” 

Ella May opened the package and 
beamed. She fastened the bow among 
her yellow curls. “Like it? I should 
say I do. It’s the prettiest shade of 
blue I ever saw. Thank you, Pam.” 

Mother turned on the phonograph 
again. And this time the record was 
“Silent Night.” 

“I’m glad the bells told me to give 
my best,” Peter thought. And he 
glanced over at Donnie, who was con- 
tentedly giving the big yellow ball a 
ride in his dump truck. 


Christmas Eve on the 
Desert 


(Continued from page 15) 


dishes, Becky and Larry chased out 
over the desert. And when they came 
back they were dragging a big bush. 

’ Becky called to me, “Please, Marge, 
may I have your white shoe polish?” 

I gave her a puzzled nod. 

“Thanks, and please don’t ask what 
for. Mind if we yse it all?” , 

“Go ahead,” I said wonderingly. 
Becky does have ideas. 

That night as we gathered round 
the crackling mesquite logs, the liv- 
ing room looked very Christmasy, 
with silvery white holly banked on 
the mantel and red candles glowing 
softly among the leaves. Becky’s 
“Christmas tree” would put stars in 
anybody’s eyes. She and Larry had 
used the shoe polish to whiten a tum- 
bleweed and had trimmed it with the 
smallest red balls from our ornaments. 

“If we had a radio,” Becky re- 
marked, “we could tune in on some 
of the lovely Christmas music.” 

“Well, why don’t we sing some 
carols?” Larry suggested. “Statt us 
off, Sylvia,” he added, turning to her. 

Sylvia had a wonderful voice—rich 
and Cleat; “We all sang several Carol, 


_and then we asked Sylvia Te 


favorite songs. Of course I asked” 
Brahms’s. “Lullaby,” and when she} 
sang it I got all choky. I wondered. 
whether I should ever be able to sing 
like that. It was my big ambition. 

A few days after the Mertons left, 
Mr. Barnes, our mail carrier, Came 
lugging a large box up to the door. 
Becky was running along beside him, 
giving little jumps every few steps. 
She was waving a letter. 

While Becky and I unwrapped the 
box, Mother read the letter, which 
was from the Mertons. They were 
sending us a battery radio set, it 
said, in appreciation of our hospital- 
ity. There was a postscript which 
read, “Please tune in on your. local 
statiom Friday, at eight o'clock.” 

None of us will ever forget the 
thrill we got that Friday when we 
heard the announcer say, “We shall 
now hear from a rising young radio 
star, Sylvia Merton, who will sing 
Brahms’s ‘Lullaby’ especially for her 
friends, the Dodsons. She hopes they 


are listening.” 


The Story of a Christmas 
Classic 
(Continued from page 21) 


I remember reading with a wonder of 
pleasure.” These letters were “not 
literary at all, but of the simplest 
domestic kind.” They furnished 
Dickens with many a picture of a 
humble English home, and went on 
to tell “how the Carol had come to 
be read aloud there, and was to be 
kept upon a little shelf by itself, and 
was to do them all no end of good.” 

The message of that little classic 
was neatly summarized by the faith- 
ful biographer: “Its cheery voice of 
faith and hope, ringing from one end 
of the island to the other, carried 
pleasant warning alike to all, that if 
the duties of Christmas were want- 
ing, no good could come of its out- 
ward observances; that it must. shine 
upon the cold hearth and warm it, 
and into the sorrowful heart and 
comfort it; that it must be kindness, 
benevolence, charity, mercy, and for- 
bearance, or its plum pudding would 
turn to bile, and its roast beef be 
indigestible.” 

EpIToRIAL Note: The excerpts from 
The Life of Charles Dickens, by John 
Forster, quoted in ‘this article are 


used by permission of the publishers, 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 


Using Color Miniatures 
(See pages 38-39) 


‘Use your color miniatures. for a 
picture dictionary. You may not 
have enough at the beginning but 
you can add to it over a long period. 

For the pages use paper which is 
cheap, strong, and always available. 
Probably brown wrapping paper will 
be the best. You will need to add 
pages from time to time. Cut each 
page large enough for several pictures 
and definitions. 

With a crayon draw each letter of 
the alphabet at the top of a page. 
Then sort your pictures. On page A 
paste the miniature of “The Annun- 
ciation.” Print or write Annuncia- 


. tion below it. 


Later you may get other platere) 


“for *this-page. - 








Ve question is often asked, “Just why do students like so much to use Compton’s 
"Spee Encyclopedia?” There are several reasons. 


Through Compton’s easy alphabetical arrangement and complete Fact-Index, 
students readily find their material—material that is not only at their own grade 
levels but written in such delightful style that it keeps them reading with intensified 
interest. It stimulates and satisfies their natural curiosity. Compton’s not only gives 
the facts but relates those facts so as to produce clear concepts. 


The beautiful illustrations, a profusion in new color, are carefully chosen to 
augment and supplement the text. The superb, English finish, Compton-special paper 
permits effective use of all the finest printing processes—offset, gravure, letterpress. 
Text and illustrations are synchronized and so designed as to produce a clear, 
inviting, uncluttered effect. 


These are some of the reasons why students of all ages like Compton’s 
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GREETINGS rrey 








li¢ 


PER BOX 


A welcome member to the 
school bag and a handy home- 
work reminder. Size 4" x 5%". 
Made of genuine compo 
leather, fitted with a 50-sheet 
ruled bond pad and a high grade 
No. 2 lead pencil. “Greetings 
from Your Teacher" or "Sea- 
son's Greetings" stamped on 
case in gilt. 
(Price quoted is for any quantity) 


ORDER BLANK 


United States Pencil Co., Inc., 487 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 
(Prices quoted are for any quantity.) 


, 


Please send me: 
__HOLLY BOX PENCIL SETS... 1¢ Per Box 

—_._™____MEMO BOOKS WITH PENCIL 12¢ Each 
__COMPO LEATHER SETS 13¢ Per Set 


Check choice { [) "GREETINGS FROM YOUR TEACHER" 
of Greeting: | () “SEASON'S GREETINGS" 
i will pay 5 days efter | receive the gifts. 


Name 


UNITED STATES PENCIL CO., Inc. 


487 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 13, NWN. Y. 
OO 


{ Tecch ot School (Town) 
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